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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION 

N  the  estimation  of  trappers   of  the   Canadiai    .Nortii- 
lands  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  ni»l)ility    if  Russia 
there  is  only  one   King   of  beasts— the   higiily   prized 
"Black  Fox." 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  number  of  wealthy  men  who 
have  owned  fenced  gaire  preserves  have  spent  vast  sums  of 
money  in  buying  young  foxes  alive  and  turnmg  them  loose 
within  the  private  inclosures." 

"To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  it  is  web  known 
that  he  who  can  find  the  secret  of  breeding  Black  Foxes  is  as- 
sured of  riches  past  counting." 

Never  has  fox  culture  been  as  popular  as  at  the  present 
time.  The  demand  greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  Only  a  limited 
number  can  be  secured  to  satisfy  the  incessant  appeals.  Hun- 
dreds of  letters  are  receixed  by  editors  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  bv  men  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  Silver 
Foxes.  There  is  a  dearth  of  practical  information  about  the 
fox  itself,  the  breeding,  feeding,  food,  the  proper  constructiori 
of  pens  and  kennels,  and  the  methods  used  for  securing  and 

shipping  it.  .        ,        ,  ,^        j  u 

In  this  work  we  will  endeavor  to  supply  a  long  felt  need  by- 
giving  those  who  are  beginners  the  A.  B.  C.  of  the  subject  and 
providing  lor  those  who  are  already  m  the  bus'ness  or  who  m- 
tend  to  enter  a  practical  working  knowledge. 

We  have  given  both  our  own  practical  experience  as  well  as 
that  of  other  breeders  and  the  sources  of  information  from 
which  material  has  been  gathered  are  authentic.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  United  States  Government  Bulletin,  E.  1. 
Seton,  Shaw,  and  Buck's  Reference  Handbook  on  Medical 
Sciences,  etc.,  etr. 
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THE  SILVER  FOX 

hi?hL^?'^^''^f'l  ^''^'®r  ^^J"  *^!°"8*  *«  the  mammalia,  thr 
highest  class  of  fauna,  to  the  order  carnivora.  the  flesh  eating 
animals  and  to  the  family  canidae  which  include  the  oog  and 
the  wolf.  It  IS  the  con»mon  fox  (Vulpes  fulvus).  a  burrowinc 
canme   mammal   of  which    Professor   F.    Baird    and   others 

Fnr'lrAi.  » '^''i  ^^  -^^  ''^^^'  descendant  of  individuals  of  the 
European  Red  Fox,  mtroduc  cd  many  vears  ago 

The  Silver  has  no  red,  the  whole  skin  lieing  dark  and  over- 
lam  with  gra>ish  white,  more  or  less  heavily.  Some  are  all 
silver  others  vary  in  degree  being  all  black  except  a  few  white 
barred  or  ringed  hairs  on  the  back,  rump  and  on  the  face.  On 
the  black  phase  there  is  no  silver  except  the  tip  of  the  tail 
which  IS  while  m  all  foxes.  f  i^ 

fr/°fi^^  "^'^'f^  from  five  to  twenty-five  pounds,  those  ranging 
from  five  to  ten  are  too  small  and  light,  from  fifteen  to  tweSty- 
,.)hoVT  h«avy;the  medium  weight  len-to-fiftcen  are  the  more 
suitable  for  breeding  purposes.  In  the  different  breeds  of 
foxes,  some  are  larger  than  others,  consequently  weigh  mo." 
without  being  obese.  Fur  buyers  claim  the  best  skin!  No  i. 
have  no  fat  while  No.  2  have  some. 

fm^n"f  Ite  f  erage  they  measure  three  feet  from  the  no.se  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail.    We  quote  the  following  dimensions  of  a  fox:- 

"Lenglh,  point  of  nose  to  root  of  tail— .W  inches 
Length  of  tail  (vertebrae) —1.')  inches 
Length  of  tail  over  all— 18' i  inches. 
Circumference  of  bodv  (fur  natural)  —2!  inches, 
(.ircumference  of  tail  (fur  natural)— 15  inches. 
Height  at  shoulders— 16  inches. 

They  have  elongated  pointed  muzzles  and  long  bushy  tails 
which  are  covered  with  a  dense  coat  ,.f  jet  black  fur.  The 
guard  hairs  are  black  lustrous,  all  pointing  away  from  the 
body,  and  all  toward  the  while  furred  tip.  "Right  at  the  basp 
of  the  tail  between  the  brush  and  the  back  is  I  little  brislK 
tKi?ver  Fo""  '^  "^"''"^'  ""^  ^  Pe^i-'iar  cf>lor  but  black  on 

Some  breeds  have  longer  ears  than  others:  some,  very  laree 
long  legged  creatures  with  the  ears  placed  like  a  cat's-  others 
squatty  short-legged,  small  with  ears  more  on  the  side  of  the 
rur^A  ?"  ^^'^  ^?°^  ^^"l^'  '^^^'^  ^""•"  toes  terminating  in  sharp 
geJe^al  """  ^  ^^^  dew-claw  of  ungulates  in 

oo  Jf  ^i/"''  '^  "?*  silver-tipped  as  many  people  suppose;  but  if 
carefully  examined  will  be  found  to  be  silver-barred  or  rinced 
that  is  there  is  the  black  hair,  then  more  or  less  of  a  silver  bind 
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Our  American  Silver  Fox 


with  a  sm'  .1  tip  of  black  on  the  end — black,  silver,  black.  There 
are  often  as  many  as  two  and  three  bars  on  a  sin}>le  hair.  When 
the  warm  weather  comes  the  fur  falls  out  beginning  wilh  the 
head,  and  in  the  summer  patches  of  old  hair  may  be  seen 
tagging  here  and  there.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  they  can 
present  such  an  exquisite  robe  in  October  and  November.  The 
fur  is  at  its  greatest  beauty  in  December  and  January  when 
furriers  consider  it  prime. 

Stories  abound  of  the  cunning,  wary,  suspicious  nature  of 
Reynard,  "as  cute  as  a  fox."  He  is  not  a  'pilfering  thief  but 
a  'daring  cunning  plunderer,'  at  the  same  time  alert,  quick  of 
action,  kec  )f  smell  and  without  a  rival.  This  no  doubt  ac- 
counts for  their  survival  in  the  face  of  persistent  hunting  and 
trapping,  and  also  the  difficulty  in  taming  them. 

The  Silver  seem  to  be  harder  to  tame  than  the  Red. 


in  IJnfmSnf  *  tk^  P'^^'"'  but  when  old  seem  to  pine  away 
in  conimement.  They  are  anyth  nc  but  snriiihio  k1;V,T.  ,  ^ 
shy  snapnish  and  giving  to  feigning  ''as  dead  as' a  k.x^'''^^'^ 
handling  foxes  one  shoufd  always  be  on  the  alprt      tL, 

of  L\Xl.XTnirt'rfol"  lJgV^at?i1;S  Th^'^V'^^ 

away  from  the  haunts  of  man    ^  ^     '"  secluded  places 

Ihel'hom^^s  irwoSiect\tJ°Tren''l^^"^f /k"-^^^^^       f-- 

in  circles  round  the'rownocalL      Thr^' !^^^^ 

directed  to  distant  barn-vards  tS'.rnl^^  ""'1"^^  ^""^  "«"a"y 

to  use  discretion  A  fox^  rareiv^Xh^i^n  h^^"'^.  ^'^''"^  ^h^^" 
having  a  consoH      if  v.^  u      /  mhabils  a  den  alone,  usually 

rna;"r'eturrtr  tim^and^'gSin^'Burf  fir  ""'  ''''^''  ""' 
become  frightened  for  the  safltl  of  hi^«iif^  5^/  '"-.^"y  ^'«>' 
it  at  once  for  a  new  den  "        ^  ^^"'^  ^""^  ^^"'''J'  '<^aves 

refJe'rtitetrd^d^lhth'rhirn^i^d^ei'^^  '^-  r  ->'  he 

safe  course  to  take  Thr  uHf  ^  ®  "?  t'^  "''"^  ^s  to  the 
fixture  at  Kilvebutit  has  on^Hr.^^rr'^u*'^^^  ^"  excellent 
and  foxes  naturally  often  make  for  fhi'Tf"  '"^  '^  "°^  ^^'^  °'^' 
A  fox  can  easily  be'  headed"Lft1±  't.''^':  .«  !«<:"T«  --^f^ge- 


unds, 


the  IhiSe"r^e iTt^rS'fS'  Kilvo?  ."h'iX?dTt„x  and 
possible,  startefto  ficad  him  "ff  T^""'  '°  *?  '°  ""'  •^""^  i' 
for  half  a  mile  the  whione^^in  .„H  ?"  ^"'"'"'  ^'".'  "f^"  ""d 
lines,  the  fox  clearly  meamKslfn  hf'LJr,'"''''!*  P^™""! 
rlills.  The  man  turned  The  tox  XJ  k  ?  •''"''  ^"'"86  in  the 
hounds  lost  him  and'rbelteve  hegot'blk^atealf  "■■'  '™°  ""= 
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Again  the  master  ranged  up  some  of  the  field,  to  prevent 
another  fox  going  back  into  cerlain  covet.  In  vain  whips  were 
rattled  against  saddle  flaps;  the  fox  went  right  through  the 
watchers  and  made  his  point.  It  is  a  thing  I  have  often  noticed 
both  with  stag  or  fox,  that  the  quarry  seems  to  distinguish 
between  real  and  false  dangers." 

The  American  Silver  Fox  is  found  probably  in  the  greatest 
numbers  in  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  Northern  Quebec  and 
Northern  Ontario,  but  an  odd  specimen  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  Canada.  One  was  seen  as  far  north  as 
Cape  Colquhoun  and  another  at  Mercy  Bay,  latitude  7() 
degrees  north.  With  the  exception  of  the  Blue  and  While 
Foxes,  no  <thers  have  been  reported  in  these  Arctic  regions. 
They  are  '       e  plentiful  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon. 

"Amon^,  vhe  farms  of  New  England  alone"  says  a  noted 
naturalist,"  "there  are  at  least  a  thousand  pair  of  foxes.  Each 
and  every  pair  raises  a  family  every  year.  .  .  So  furtive  arc 
they  so  clever,  and  so  unremitting  are  father  and  mother  that 
not  more  than  one  man  in  every  one  hundred  thousand  has  the 
good  luck  to  see  this  family  group  that  charms  the  eye  and 
touches  our  hearts  by  showing  how  very  near  these  creatures 
are  to  us  in  their  alTeclions  and  their  trials." 
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CMAPTKR   II. 
HEREDITY. 

Most  people  think  of  Heredity  as  similar  to  inheritance  of 
goods  and  chaliels.  To  them  a  son  has  received  from  his 
father  the  color  of  his  nyes,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  he 
may  expect  to  receive  Ids  seal  ring  or  his  watch.  Such  an  idea 
is  entirely  foreign  to  the  scientific  conception  of  heredity. 
Scientifically,  heredity  is  merely  a  special  case  of  the  correla- 
tion of  variations. 

It  relates  to  all  kinds  of  transmission  as  well  as  to  the  trans- 
mission of  like  qualities,  and  is  the  correlation  between  the 
variations  of  characteristics  in  individuals  related  to  one 
another  by  birth.  There  is  Direct  Correlation  as  between  the 
dog  and  vixen,  and  male  or  female  whelps,  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  dog  and  vixen,  and  the  whelps  of  these  brothers  and 
sisters,  etc.;  in  other  words  between  brothers  and  sisters; 
uncles  and  aunts;  nephews  and  nieces,  cousins,  etc. 

The  offspring  of  higher  animals  alwavs  have  two  parents, 
that  is,  inheritance  is  biparental.  Tli  o  are  three  different 
types  of  direct  inheritance. 

1.  Blended  Inheritance,  that  is  the  whelp  is  intermediate 
in  character  between  the  two  parents  as  in  size,  color,  etc. 

2.  Exclusive  Inheritance,  that  is,  the  character  of  thf 
whelps  is  like  that  of  the  dog  but  not  like  the  vixen  or  vice 
versa,  if  they  differ  as  in  color  or  size. 

3.  Particulate  Inheritance,  that  is,  the  characters  of  both 
dog  and  vixen  appear  in  the  whelp,  but  do  not  blend,  as  a 
whelp  mav  have  spots  some  of  which  are  the  color  of  the 
mother,  \yhile  others  are  like  the  coat  of  the  sire. 

There  is  also  variation  which  is  a  tendencv  in  animals  to 
produce  characters  differing  from  the  parental  type,  that  is, 
they  deviate  from  the  type.  Deviations  are  of  two  kinds. 
Abnormal  as  sports  and  monstrosities  and  normal  variations 
which  may  be  observed  in  every  groui)  of  individuals. 

"Two  variable  organs  are  said  to  be  correlated  when  the 
vanalion  of  one  is  accompanied  on  the  average  by  more  or 

7uvo^''""'ni'""  ^^  ^^*^  ^^^*^^  '"  ^^^  **'»"'•«  direction^'  (Galton 
1««S).  Thus  the  dogs  and  whelps  are  related  by  birth  and 
when  we  study  the  correlation  between  them,  it  is  called 
Natural  Inheritance. 

The  first  thought  that  would  occur  to  us  is  that,  like  pro- 
duces like.  So  we  would  expect  exceptionally  fine  Silvers  to 
produce  equally  exceptional  whelps.     But  according  to  the 


laws  of  Repression  ihe  tendency  is  for  the  mean  of  Ihe  whelps 
to  deviate  from  the  type  of  their  parents  toward  the  type  of 
foxes  in  general.  The  reason  there  are  so  many  Red  foxes  is, 
that  there  are  so  many  red  parents.  If  no  selection  is  made 
the  foxes,  in  one  generation  will  be  the  same,  in  color  as  in  the 
previous  one. 

Neither  is  their  color  of  the  so  called  "Galton  typo  "follow- 
ing his  law  of  ancestral  heredity,  that  each  parent  conlribults 
on  an  average  one-quarter,  each  grand  parent  onc-sixleenth, 
etc.,  or  parents  determine  Jifty  per  cent,  of  the  ancestry,  the 
four  grandparents  together  twenty-five  per  cent.  Although 
sometimes  the  color  of  the  whelps  seems  to  follow  fairly  well 
the  law  of  Blended  Inheritance,  the  color  appears  to  belong  to 
cither  the  Particulate  or  Kxclusive  Inherilancc.  When  one 
parent  is  black  and  the  other  light  or  cross,  the  fur  of  each 
whelp  will  be  either  light  or  black  seldom  intermediate  in 
color. 

It  is  especially  well  shown  when  two  foxes  arc  crossed,  one 
dark  or  silver  and  the  other  red  or  cross,  some  of  the  whelps 
are  silver,  some  red,  some  cross  not  evenly  blended.  A  good 
example  of  Exclusive  Inheritance  was  shown  in  the  Middle- 
ville  Fox  Ranch  in  1909.  A  silver  was  mated  with  a  cross  and 
produced  a  litter,  four  silvers,  two  males  and  two  females,  all 
similar  to  the  dog  but  possibly  darker.  In  1910  the  same  pair 
mated  and  gave  birth  to  one  dark  silver  male  and  two  cross, 
a  male  and  a  female,  both  lighter  than  the  mother. 

In  a  Lambton  P'ox  Ranch  there  was  an  illustration  of  Par- 
ticulate Inheritance.  In  the  year  1909  a  wild  red  vixen  was 
paired  with  a  silver  dog  and  gave  birth  to  a  litter  of  four  cross 
foxes,  very  similar  in  appearance,  with  dark  patches  like  th' 
dog,  and  the  '?st  red  like  the  mother.  In  other  words  th*^ 
character  of  both  was  present  in  the  whelps  but  did  not 
blend. 

When  the  offspring  on  the  average  resemble  one  parent 
more  than  the  other,  the  parent  with  which  correlation  is  the 
greater  is  prepotent,  that  is  one  parent  possessing  superior 
prepotency  will  transmit  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  other 
its  own  properties  to  the  progenv,  The  mails  are  generally 
said  to  be  more  prepotent  than  the  females.  Certain  breeds 
may  be  more  prepotent  than  other  breeds.  Abnormal  varia- 
tions are  said  to  be  highly  prepotent.  The  fox-breeder  will 
find  as  a  rule  that  pure  bred  animals  are  prepotent  mer 
mongrels.  This  prepotency  may  elTect  all  offsprmg  ali:  or 
it  may  affect  only  one  sex. 


Lona  Bushy  Tails 

Reversion,  according  to  Pearson,  is  a  departure  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  parents  toward  the  peculiarity  of  some  par- 
ticular ancestor. 

"A  pointer  bitch  produced  seven  puppies,  four  of  which 
were  marked  with  blue  and  white,  a  very  unusual  color  for 
pointers.  One  of  these  puppies  was  preserved  and  it  was 
found  later  that  he  was  the  great-great  grandson  of  Sappho,  a 
pure  bred  pointer  bitch  which  he  closely  resembled." 

"A  black  bull  in  Kincardineshire,  the  son  of  a  black  cow 
with  white  legs,  while  belly,  and  part  of  the  tail  white,  had  in 
1870,  a  calf  which  was  the  great,  great,  great  grandchild  of  the 
bull,  and  had  the  same  very  peculiar  markings  of  the  bull's 
mother.  All  the  intermediate  ancestors  of  this  calf  were  black 
like  the  bull  itself." 

"Darwin  showed  that  the  crossing  of  distinct  breeds  of 
animals  may  result  in  the  appearance  of  Atavistic  characters, 
that  is  a  return  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  ancestral  form  of  the 
species.  In  his  experiments  with  pigeons  he  found  when  he 
crossed  two  distinct  breeds  even  when  they  showed  no  trace 
of  blue  colors  or  bars  on  the  wings,  the  mongrel  ofTspiing 
would  frequently  exhibit  some  of  the  blue  color  or  trace  of  the 
wing  bars,  of  the  wild  rock  pigeons,  which  species  he  regarded 
as  the  ancestral  form  of  the  domestic  pigeon.  More  striking 
results  were  obtained  by  again  crossing  the  mongrels.  "  le 
best  case  was  the  result  of  pairing  a  mongrel  female  barb 
fanlail  with  a  mongrel  mail  barb  spot,  neither  of  which  mon- 
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crels  had  the  least  blue  about  them.  The  offspring  exhibited 
the  general  blue  color  and  every  characteristic  mark  of.thc 
wild  rock  pigeon." 

In  the-  Lambton  Fox  Ranch,  1908,  two  wild  silver  foxes  wore 
paired,  the  vixen  gave  birth  to  two  red  foxes,  male  and  female; 
these  were  mated  and  produced  two  red,  like  themselves  mak. 
and  female;  a  cross  male  and  a  silver  black  which  was  a  grcal 
deal  darker  than  either  of  its  grandparents.  It  was  probahly 
a  case  of  atavism  but  not  knowing  ancestry  could  not  be 
certain. 

"When  individuals  of  separate  races  or  species  are  crossed 
the  mongrel  or  hybrid  offspring  of  the  firsl  generation  may  be 
more  or  less  intermediate  in  character  between  the  two  parenls 
or  they  may  resemble  one  parent  only  in  sonu.  respects.  But 
in  subsequent  generations  there  is  greater  diversity  m  the  olT- 
spring  and  reversion  to  one  or  the  other  parental  type  is  com- 
mon. When  the  parents  possess  certain  contrasted  characlcrs 
one  characteristic  of  each  pair  would  fail  to  appear  in  the  first 
generation  of  offspring  but  would  appear  in  subsequent 
generations.  Tht  character  that  appeared  exclusively  in  the 
first  generation  would  be  dominant,  while  the  one  that  ap- 
peared in  later  generations  would  be  recessive  or  latent." 

"  In  the  course  of  fifteen  years  residenc  Fort  Chipewyan, 
Lake  Athabaska,  the  Indians  brought  mi  e  litters  of  young 
foxes.  Until  they  were  several  months  old  u  was  very  difiicuk 
to  determine  the  variety  to  which  they  beionged.  The  red 
first  declared  itself.  Two  of  the  litters  Cw  cubs  respec lively) 
were  all  red,  as  was  their  mother;  two  were  all  cross  (mothers 
were  cross)  five  cubs  in  each  litter  and  the  fifth  consisted  of  one 
red,  one  very  fine  silver,  and  three  fair  cross  foxes  from  a  red 

female."  ,  ,        , 

A  light  cross  male  and  a  red  female  were  mated  and  pro- 
duced a  filter  of  three  pups,  two  dark  cross  or  patch,  and  one 
light  silver.  ,  ,     ,   .     , 

The  den  of  a  wild  dark  silver  was  robbed,  m  her  litter  were 
two  black  silvers  and  two  light  silvers.  These  light  silvers 
were  mated  and  had  one  dark  silver,  two  light  silvers  and  a 
dark  red.  Two  red  foxes  were  secured  from  the  wild  state. 
These  wer*?  of  the  ordinary  red  f"x  tribe,  but  in  the  next  gen- 
eration two  silver  pups  appeared. 

Again  two  light  silvers  produced  five  dark  silvers,  one  year, 
another  year,  five  light  crosses. 

In  my  enclosure  was  a  puie  bred  Angora  female  rabbit.  1 
introduced  a  young  spring  buck  Jack  rabbit  of  wild  extraction. 
In  the  cai'y  f.-i!'  what  was  my  surprise  on  entering  the  en- 
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closure  to  find  eight  young  cross-breds.  Three  of  these  re- 
sembled the  rrale  very  closely,  one  having  the  fluffy  silken  fur 
of  its  Angora  mother,  the  other  four  a  mixture  of  Angora  and 
Jack  rabbit.  One  had  a  brown  head  of  short  fur,  the  rest  of 
the  body  the  long  white  fluffy  fur,  the  others  had  patches  of 
different  patterns;  but  in  every  case  the  brown  hair  was  short, 
and  the  while  hair  long  and  fluffy.  These  certainly  followed 
Exclusive  and  Particulate  Inheritance.  This  experiment 
came  to  a  si:dden  end  owing  to  the  little  ones  jumping  ihrough 
the  two  inch  mes'  .  one  by  one  becoming  a  prey  for  the  foxes. 
The  parents  also  inci  a  similar  fate. 

If  this  experiment  had  been  carried  out  in  subsequent 
generations  one  would  expect  a  greater  diversity  among  the 
offspring  ard  a  reversion  to  one  or  the  other  parental  type 
would  be  common  The  Brown  Jack  rabbit's  characteristics 
would  possibly  be  dom.inani,  while  the  Angora's  would  be  re- 
cessive or  latent. 

"We  can  distinguish  among  the  second  generation  grey 
rabbits,  :Y2  different  kinds,  all  looking  alike  but  all  breeding 
i'T,^'™^>  P"*  "^  ^^'^  apparent  chaos,  the  MENDELIAN 
lHhUR^  of  unit  characters  brings  law  and  order:  no  other 
explanalion  has  been  offered  which  makes  anything  but  chaos 
out  of  the  situation.  The  number  of  distinguishable  classes, 
32,  shows  that  five  independently  variable  characters  are  in- 
volved; the  proportions  in  which  the  several  sorts  of  young  are 
produced  by  each  class  of  gray  parents  confirms  this  con- 
clusion. If  the  number  of  independent  unit  characters  were 
one  greater,  as  it  is  in  the  guinea-pigs,  the  total  number  of 
classes  of  parents  would  be  doubled  to  sixty  four:  if  it  were  one 
ess,  the  number  of  classes  of  parents  would  be  reduced  one- 
half,  to  16.    (Castle) 

A  pure  black  guinea  pig  if  mated  with  a  white  one,  according 
to  Castle  will  always  produce  all  black  offspring,  none  white. 
Black  IS  therefore  the  dominant  character,  and  white  the  re- 
cessive. "If  two  of  these  cross-b.ed  black  individuals  be 
mated  with  each  other,  the  recessive  white  character  reap- 
pears on  the  average  in  one  in  four  of  the  offspring.  Its  re- 
appearance in  that  particular  proportion  of  the  offspring  may 
be  explained  as  follows:  the  gametes  (a  fertilized  egg  of  a 
temale,  or  the  male  sperm-cell,  is  a  gamete)  which  united  in 
the  original  cross  were,  one  black,  the  other  white  in  character. 
Both  characters  were  then  associated  to-gether  in  the  offspring; 
bill  black  from  its  very  nature  dominated,  because  white  in 
this  case  IS  due  merely  to  the  lack  of  some  constituent  supplied 
by  the  black  gamete.    But  when  the  cross-bred  black  indivi- 
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duals  on  becoming  adult  formed  gametes,  the  black  and  while 
characters  separate  from  each  other  and  lass  into  different 
cells.  Accordingly  the  eggs  formed  by  a  female  cross-bred 
black  are  one-half  of  them  black,  onf  half  of  them  while  in 
character,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  sperms  formed  by  a  male 
cross-bred  black.  The  combination  of  egg  and  sperm  which 
would  naturally  be  produced  in  fertilization  are  accordingly 
then  one  black-black,  two  black-white,  one  while-white,  or 
three  combinations,  conlainirg  black  lo  one  containing  only 
while,  which  is  the  rat'o  of  black  to  white  offspring  observed 
in  the  experiment. 

"Now  the  wl.ile  individuals  may  be  expected  to  Iransnil 
oply  the  while  character,  never  the  black,  becai'se  it  docs  nol 
contain  that  character.  Experiment  shows  this  lo  bo  lr>  o. 
W  hite  guinea-pigs  mated  with  each  other  produce  only  white 
offspring.  But  the  black  individuals  are  of  two  sorts  black- 
black  and  black-white  in  character.  The  black-black  in- 
dividual is  pure,  so  far  as  its  breeding  capacity  is  concerned. 
It  can  form  only  black  gametes.  But  the  black-white  indivi- 
duals may  be  expected  to  breed  exactly  like  the  cross-bred 
blacks  of  the  previous  generation  forming  gametes,  half  of 
which  will  carry  black,  half  white. 

The  pure  or  black-black  individual  will  produce  only  black 
offspring,  whereas  those  not  pure,  but  black-white  in  char- 
acter will  produce  offspring,  half  of  which  on  the  average  will 
be  black,  the  other  half  white.  These  two  kinds  of  dominant 
individuals,  obtained  in  the  second  generation  from  a  cross, 
we  may  for  convenience  call  homozygous  ad  heterozygous, 
following  the  convenient  terminology  of  Bateson.  A  homozy- 
gous individual  is  one  in  which  like  characters  are  formed  to- 
gether as  black  with  black.  A  heterozygous  individual  is  on" 
in  which,  unlike  characters  are  joined  <o-gether  as  black  with 
white.  It  goes  without  saying  tha*  '  cessive  individuals  are 
always  homozygous  as  white,  w  hite-w  .e,  for  example,  for  they 
do  not  contain  the  dominant  character,  otherwise  they  would 
show  it." 

"The  general  law  of  heredity  is  formulated  by  Gregor 
Mendel  whose  investigations  are  teaching  us:  'that  any  parti- 
cular organism,  plant  or  animal  is  a  bundle  of  character  units 
in  terms  of  which  we  may  think  and  work  with  as  great  ac- 
curacy and  surety  as  the  chemist  with  his  atoms.'  "To  pro- 
duce a  new  creation  in  which  the  desired  character  units 
would  mingle,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  together  the  plants  or 
animals  that  possesses  them,  and  amongst  the  progeny  is  cer- 
tain to  be  found  the  creature  of  expectation." 
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chaptp:r  III. 

ORIGIN. 

TriERR  arc  four  pronounced  views  of  the  origin  tf  the 
SILNHR  or  BLACK  F'ox.  Some  breeders  of  domesiic  ani- 
mals hold  the  popular  view  of  Animism,  that  is,  a  spiritual 
body  governs  the  material  body.  This  soul  enters  the  material 
body  at  its  conception.  In  the  middle  ages  and  even  at  i.he 
present  time  some  people  believe  that  this  influence  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  mother's  milk.  The  characteristics  of  the 
progeny  are  said  also  to  be  affected  by  the  thoughts  of  the 
mother  during  gestation  and  nursing.  Some  again  believe  in 
Telcgony,  that  is,  a  previous  sire  influences  the  ofTspring  of  a 
succeeding  one.  In  other  words  the  influence  of  the  male 
sometimes  extends  to  the  offspring  of  the  female  by  another 
male. 

Birthmarks,  telegony  and  the  color  of  external  objects  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  the  parents  or  parent  at  the  time  of  con- 
ception, as  the  rods  used  by  Jacob  in  the  breeding  of  his  flocks, 
recorded  in  Gen.  XXX,  25-43,  are  examples  explained  by  this 
theory.  Ewart  in  his  experiments  with  horses  and  zebras 
found  no  evidences  of  such  influences.  Another  great  biologist, 
Pearson  studied  these  influences  statistically  and  could  find 
nothing  in  their  favor. 

On  first  beginning  fox-breeding  many  remarked  "it  would 
be  better  if  I  had  the  posts,  kennels,  and  woodwork  black," 
also  having  a  pen  of  Angora  rabbits  in  open  view  o'"  the  foxes, 
some  predicted  dire  results.  But  up  to  the  present  time,  none 
of  the  whelps  have  been  white,  the  colour  of  cedar  bark  nor 
yet  of  my  yellow  painted  kennel.  All  modern  biological 
authority  give  no  credence  to  the  Animistic  theory. 

Some  Naturalists  believe  that  the  black  is  a  separate  species 
of  Arctic  fox.  The  Silver,  a  cross  between  the  black  and  white. 
The  Cross  the  result  of  an  intermixture  between  the  black  and 
red:  others,  that  the  black  was  a  natural  species  of  northern 
fox.  The  Silver  and  Cross  the  result  of  habitual  inter-breeding 
between  the  Red,  Black  or  White  Fox. 

"Hudson  Bay  fur  traders,  also  Indians,  as  late  as  1888,  ob- 
served large  droves  or  packs  of  Black,  White,  Blue  and  Silver 
foxes,  probably  the  result  of  being  chased  by  wolves  or  in  quest 
of  food  or  other  times,  seeking  mates,  which  all  seem  pro- 
bable." 

White  foxes  have  been  taken  occasionally  from  the  same  den 
as  Red  foxes  according  to  experienced  hunters  and  trappers. 
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The  view  held  by  McFarlane  in  "Through  the  McKenzie 
Basin"  is  as  follows:  Natives  consider  the  Red,  dross.  Silver 
and  Black  Fox  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  species 
(the  common  Red  Fox)  an  opinion  generally  but  not  univer- 
sally accepted  by  naturalists  and  collectors  and  while  it  is  just 
probable  that  the  different  varieties  have  occasionally  been 
found  among  the  litter  of  a  Red  Fox  mother  yet  I  have  for  a 
long  time  been  of  the  opinion  that  there  must  have  been  ori- 
f^inally  two  distinct  and  well  defined  species  of  North  American 
Fox,  the  pure  red  and  the  pure  black  (Vulpes  fulva  et  vulpes 
nigra)  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  still  exists  many  of  the 
former  and  some  of  the  latter  throughout  the  entire  region 
under  review.  I  also  firmly  believe  that  sexual  intercourse 
between  a  female  and  a  male  red  fox  invariably  results  in  the 
production  of  red  foxes.  I  am  equally  satisfied  that  similar 
results  always  follow  cohabitation  between  a  male  and  a  female 
black  fox.  In  course  of  many  years  trading  of  fox  skins,  I 
have  observed  perhaps,  every  degree  possible  of  variation 
between  a  perfectly  typical  red  fox  and  the  same  descripiion 
of  black  form.  These  variations  between  the  Iwo  are  easily 
accounted  for  as  a  consequence  of  the  natural  commerce 
which  exists  among  the  sexes  during  the  annual  seasons  of 
copulation.  Since  writing  the  above  1  have  come  across  Chief 
Trader  Bernard  R.  Ross'  Popular  Treatise  on  the  fur  bearing 
animals  of  McKenzie  River  District.  I  will  now  quote  from 
page  16  thereof  the  views  held  by  him  and  therein  stated  and 
with  which  I  fully  agree  in  this  connection." 

'In  treating  of  the  different  varieties  of  foxes,  it  is  extremely 
difTicult  to  mark  the  line  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 
During  my  residenrc  in  these  regions  I  have  seen  every  shade 
of  color  among  them  Irom  the  bright  llame  tint  to  a  perfectly 
black  pelt,  always  excepting  the  tip  of  the  tail  which  in  ail 
cases  is  white.  Even  the  judgement  of  an  experienced  fur 
trader,  is  sometimes  at  fault  lo  decide  in  bartering  to  which  of 
the  true  varieties  a  skin  shown,  should  belong,  as  they  bear 
different  prices. 

Still  notwithstanding  all  this  I  consider  these  colors  to  have 
been  produced  by  intermixture  of  breed.  The  different  vari- 
eties being  in  my  opinion  quite  as  distinct  as  in  the  human  race, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  progeny  of  two  pairs  of  red 
foxes  would  be  either  black  or  Cross.  In  cohabiting  ihe  male 
foxes  accompany  the  female  foxes  in  bands  of  three  to  ten, 
much  in  the  manner  of  domestic  dogs.  At  Dunvegan  on  the 
Peace  River  I  have  repeatedly  observed  this.  The  males  fight 
violently  for  the  possession  of  the  females,  many  are  maimed 
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and  some  killed.  A  number  of  males  thus,  in  all  likelihood 
cohabit,  with  the  same  female  which  gives  rise  to  the  varieties 
of  color  in  a  litter. 

Instances  are  reported,  as  having  occured,  in  which  all  the 
varieties  were  taken  in  one  den,  but  of  this  I  am  rather  doubt- 
ful. It  is  very  difTiculi  io  iell  the  color  of  red  fox  cubs,  the  red 
appear  lo  be  cross  and  the  cross  to  be  silver,  which  may  have 
caused  an  error  though  I  write  under  correction.  I  have  seen 
many  Indians  even  mistaken  in  this.  They  have  brought  me 
live  cub  foxes  for  silver  which  on  growing  up  proved  to  be 
cross. 

My  own  theory  is  the  silver  fox  is  the  offspring  of  two  silver 
parents,  the  cross  of  a  silver  and  a  red,  the  red  of  two  reds,  the 
different  shades  being  caused  by  fresh  interbreeds.  Thus  two 
negroes  will  have  neither  white  nor  mulatto  children,  nor  will 
two  whites  have  black  or  mulatto  offspring.  I  do  n'^t  know 
whether  I  have  explained  my  ideas  on  the  subject  clearly  or 
not.  They  are  the  result  of  my  experience  on  a  subject  to 
which  I  have  given  no  small  attention.  I  have  aften  rcbbed 
fox  dens  and  also  bred  animals  and  the  summing  up  of  this  part 
of  my  subject  may  be  thus  made — like  colors  reproduce  like, 
black  and  red  being  origins,  the  cross  is  the  fruit  of  intermix- 
ture between  these  two  shades.  I  kept  a  pair  of  cross  foxes  at 
Slave  Lake,  their  offspring  were  all  cross.  I  had  only  one  litter 
when  the  bitch  died. 
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The  above  is  in  substance  the  idea  of  Sperial  Creation,  that 
each  species  was  established  in  the  first  place  by  a  miraculous 
act  of  creation.  "Each  species  is  then  a  disiincl  and  concrete 
phenomenon  of  nature.  There  is  but  one  true  classilication 
which  is  to  be  discovered  not  invented  by  naturalists." 

If  this  view  of  McFarlane's  is  correct  that  the  Black  Fox  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  species,  we  would  expect  when  it  is 
crossed  with  another  form,  ihc  red.  it  would  show  the  most 
marked  peculiarity  of  species,  infertility,  w  hich  we  know  is  not 
so.  Again  the  black  and  red  have  the  same  characteristics  as 
traits,  form,  size  and  differ  in  no  way  except  in  color.  Whereas 
if  they  were  of  different  species  we  would  expect  them  to  have 
some  marked  characteristic  to  distinguish  their  species  i)esides 
color.  But  as  they  have  admitted  "there  is  every  shade  of 
color  from  the  bright  fiame  tint  to  the  perfectly  black  pelt." 
It  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  where  one  species  began 
and  the  other  ended,  if  color  were  the  onlv  distinguishing 
feature. 

filven  distribution  is  no  guide  to  their  species,  as  we  know 
from  the  London  fur  sales  that  the  black  or  silver  fox  is  found 
in  all  parts  where  the  red  is  found,  in  less  or  greater  numbers 

In  summing  up  he  says,  "like  produces  like,  black  and  red 
being  origins,  and  the  cross  the  fruit  of  intermixture  between 
these  shades."  This  is  more  or  less  correct  as  we  have  ex- 
plained in  HEREDITY  (Chap.  II.). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  northern  Arctic  species  of  black 
fox  and  an  Arctic  White  Fox  to  account  for  the  silver  types. 
These  varieties  of  color  if  required  in  tolo  to  form  the  silver 
pattern  are  found  within  the  common  red  fox  specie.  Due  to 
Albinism,  the  while  unpigmented  pelage  is  occasionally  found  — 
(an  Albino)  among  red  foxes,  as  a  white  crow  among  crows-  a 
white  muskrat  among  muskrats,  a  white  mink  among  minks, 
etc. 

Also  due  to  Melanism,  the  black  appears  among  the  red. 
Melanism  is  the  abnormal  deposition  of  dark  pigment  in  an 
organ  or  organism.  This  pigment  is  melanin.  It  contains 
brownish  black  pigments  occurring  especially  in  the  skin  or 
hair.  It  consists  of  carbon,  h.v.irogen,  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
.Nearly  all  contain  sulpher,  a  few  iron.  M  is  thought  by  some 
they  are  derived  from  blood  (haemoglobin),  by  others  modified 
lipochrome— those  substances,  golden  vellow,  yellow,  yellowish- 
red,  for  the  most  part  are  very  numerous.  Thev  are  found  in 
fat,  yolk  of  eggs,  butter,  in  hair  and  in  the  skin  o"f  animals  with 
other  different  coloring  pigments,  as  black  (sepic  acid).  It  can 
be  produced  m  laboratories  by  hydration  methods  and  possibly 
are  so  produced  m  living  animals. 
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Occasionally  is  noticed  the  occurrence  of  Spontaneous 
Variations,  resulting  in  the  production  of  sports.  In  other 
words  there  is  the  tendency  son^elin^es  m  animals  to  produce 
proceny  more  or  less  unlike  either  the  parents  or  the  ancestry 
of  these.  These  variations  hpve  different  degrees  of  mtcnsity, 
from  the  monstrosities  to  the  milder  freaks,  as  a  pup  with  but 
one  ear.  to  a  calf  with  two  heads  or  six  legs.  While  one  or  more 
of  these  variations  may  be  ascribed  to  Atavism,  all  can  not  be 
and  possiblv  it  plays  no  part.  In  animals  in  general  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Sport  in  one  member  of  the  family,  is  rarely  if 
ever  to  be  ascribed  to  Atavism  but  to  similar  influences  acting 
either  at  the  time  of  fusion  of  the  ovum  and  spermatozoon  or 
telling  upon  the  embryo  during  the  very  early  stages  of  its 
development.  I  refer  io  this  matter  because  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out,  th-it  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  variations, 
like  Poly-digiiism,  albinism,  melanism,  daltonism,  and  haemo- 
philia may  and  do  constantly  present  themselves  in  the  in- 
dividual, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  assum.e,  that  som.e  ancestor 
exhibited  a  like  condition,  they  may  arise  de  novo.  There  is  a 
peculiar  liability  for  these  spontaneous  variations  to  show 
themselves  in  succeeding  generations  and  to  become  familial. 
"The  strain  of  creamy  white  horses  preserved  for  more  than 
a  century  at  Hanover,  originated  fron^.  a  single  sport  of  this 
order,  by  careful  in-and-in  breeding,  as  again  did  the  Man- 
champ  strain  of  sheep  with  their  peculiarly  silky  wool. 

The  Silver  Fox  is  not  of  a  different  strain,  but  a  glorified 
freak  of  the  red  race.  His  parents  may  have  been  the  com- 
monest of  red  foxes.  Yet  nature  in  an  extravagant  mood  may 
have  showered  her  gifts  on  this  favored  one  of  the  9fTspnng 
and  not  only  clad  him  in  a  marvellous  coat,  but  gifted  him 
with  speed  and  wind  and  brains  above  his  kind  to  guard  his 
nerilous  wealth."— E.  T.  Seton. 

Finally  there  is  the  theory  of  Evolution  (evolutio  an  un- 
rolling from  evolverc  to  unroll  or  unfold),  the  origin  of  diver- 
sity in  the  organic  world  by  means  of  natural  processes  and  no 
sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  varieties,  species,  genera, 
families. 

"Silver  foxes  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  only  color 
varieties  of  the  Red,  there  being  no  difference  whatever  except 
in  the  fur.  While  naturalists  all  agree  on  this  subject,  there  is 
considerable  difference  in  opinion  among  others,  who  give  as 
proof,  that  they  are  of  a  different  species,  the  fact  that  the 
Black,  Cross  and  Silver  are  only  foun.'  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts while  the  red  variety  are  found  wel!  down  m  the  south. 
There  are  however  certain  facts  which  go  to  prove  that  they 
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are  all  of  the  samo  variety  or  if  different,  that  ihcy  inlT* 
the  most  ronvineinj?  of  these  bein^j  the  fact  that  the  \        us 
eolors  are  son:etinies  found  in  the  same  liiter. *'     A.  H.  i    'rd- 
in«. 

After  ronsiderinjj  these  four  theories,  I  am  (irmly  convinced 
that  the  Animisiii*  theory  Iwars  no  part  in  tiie  orifiin  of  the 
Silver  Fox,  as  it  is  without  scienlilic  basis,  nor  yet  for  the  rea- 
sons previously  given,  docs  Ihe  Iheory  of  Separate  Species. 

Lei  is  consider  ihe  faciors  of  evolution  and  the  origin  of  the 
Silver  I'ox  to  my  mind  will  be  explained.  There  is  variation, 
congcriial  and  acquired  modifications.  Theoretically  ac- 
quired characters  are  not  inheriied.  We  have  therefore  only 
to  dca'  with  congenital  variations  which  may  Iw  normal  oc- 
curring 'n  varying  deg  '  cs  in  a  majority  of  t'.e  individuals  of 
the  species  as  difference  in  color,  the  black  being  gradually 
developed,  or  abnormal  variations  as  a  sport,  a  freak  which 
has  been  explained  above. 

The  origin  of  the  Silver  Fox  occurring  as  a  sport  is  <iuite 
conceivable  according  to  natural  laws  and  leaves  no  more 
rooiii  for  discussion.  Abnormal  vaiiations  are  highly  pre- 
potent and  we  would  have  descendants  from  this  one  which 
would  follow  the  ordinary  laws  of  Heredity.  Where  Hegres- 
sion  has  occurred  Atavism  and  Reversion  to  the  type  will  ex- 
plain some  of  the  cases  of  Silver  pups  appearing  in  litters  of 
Red  Foxes.  "It  is  quite  within  reason  where  ancestors  are 
unknown  to  attribute  its  appearance  as  a  sport."  There  is  a 
tendency  for  freaks  to  show  themselves  in  succeedir*?  .m:(  i  .'•:  a- 
tions  anc.  so  become  familial,  as  quoted  in  the  ;Mli*Je  »•■: 
Spontaneous  Variation. 

The  next  factor  is  Heredity  (Chap.  H.),  then  tH;  Kiruggle 
for  existence.    The  physical  conditions  in  some  loc;   rf;*  ',,\ 

the  north  are  possibly  more  favorable  to  the  existe  ',  •  .i  Uie 
darker  type  and  vice  versa.  In  this  way  the  Silver  ■  l^l.tcl; 
type  evolves.  The.  have  to  combat  against  such  advt:  -  on- 
ditions  as  cold,  drought  and  enemies. 

Silver  Foxes  are  apolegamic  (APOI^FGK),  I  pick  out)  that 
is  preferential  mating  animals.  It  would  follow  from  this  fact, 
that  the  factor  of  Sexual  Selection  plays  an  important  part. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  male  fights  for  mastery  but  often 
gentler  means  attract  one  sex  to  the  other,  as  color,  and  as 
song  in  birds.  In  our  own  ranch  we  have  noticed  the  Black 
preferring  the  Black  or  like  with  like.  In  one  of  our  litters  it 
was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  Silver  parents 
made  a  favorite  of  their  silver  whelps.  Wi  have  also  on  record 
two  deaths  and  several  mutilations,  occurring  where  reds  were 
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placed  wilh  Silvers  or  Blacks.  Of  course  often  Silvers  do  nol 
atjree  but  this  peculiar  dislike  for  reds  was  brought  prominently 
under  oir  notice.  In  northern  latitudes  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Cross  fox  species  will  breed  more  together  than  inter- 
breed with  the  Black,  Silver  or  Bed.  More  data  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  (irm  and  fast  rule. 

Sexual  Selection  is  not  the  prime  factor  in  evolution  but 
Selection  continued  with  the  aid  of  the  next  mam  factor 
Isolation.  Bv  Isolation  is  meant  "simply  the  prevention  of 
intercrossing  between  a  separate  section  of  a  species  or  kind 
and  the  rest  of  that  species  or  kind."  This  may  be  discrimin- 
ate or  indiscriminate.  The  more  vigorous  the  isolation  (in- 
breeding possiblv  playing  an  important  part)  the  more  rapidly 
will  the' marked  characteristics  be  developed. 

Some  islands  and  isolated  districts  as  in  Alaska,  Labrador, 
and  Newfoundland  etc.,  have  a  higher  percentage  of  Cross, 
Silver  and  Black  foxes,  while  other  islands  and  territories  near- 
by have  rarely  any  Cross,  less  Silver  are  seen. 

Chief  Trader  Bernaid  R.  Ross  estimated  that  the  proportion 
of  the  various  colored  foxes  traded  by  the  company  m  the 
McKenzie  River  district  for  twelve  years  of  his  time  would  be 
6-15  red,  7-15  Cross,  2-15  Silver  and  Black. 

In  the  remaining  factor  Competition,  there  is  natural  Sel- 
ection or  the  strongest  and  fittest  survive,  the  result  is  the  de- 
velopment of  favorable  peculiarities  as  color,  etc. 

In  greatest  numbers  there  is  the  Red  of  the  pattern  and  color 
so  well  described  by  Audubon,  with  the  addition  that  many  of 
the  guard  hairs  are  barred  with  white  or  grey  on  the  flanks, 
rump  and  on  the  face.  -"Point  of  nose,  outer  extremity  of 
ears,  and  outer  surfaces  of  legs  below  the  knees,  black;  fore- 
head, neck,  Hanks  and  back,  bright  reddish,  and  a  little  deeper 
tint  on  the  back  and  foreshoulders;  around  the  nostrils,  mar- 
gins of  the  upper  jaw,  and  chin,  pure  white;  throat,  breast  and 
a  narrow  space  on  the  upper  surface,  dingy  white;  extreme  end 
of  brush  slightly  tipped  with  white;  inner  surface  of  ears,  and 
base  of  the  outer  surface,  yellowish.  The  hair  on  body  is  of 
two  sorts;  long  hairs  interspersed  among  a  dense  coat  of  softer, 
brighter  and  more  vellowish  fur;  on  the  tail  the  longer  mter- 
spersed  hairs  are  more  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  quite 
black,  giving  the  tail  a  more  dusky  appearance  than  the  rest  of 
the  bodv".  "Then  the  Cross  or  Patch  fox  which  resembles  the 
grey,  black  or  silver  fox."  The  pelage  indicates  variable 
changes,  some  leaning  more  toward  the  red,  others  toward  the 
silver  fox.  The  lower  portion  of  the  back,  the  belly  and  the 
hips,  are  usuallv  covered  with  black  fur,  "finally  the  lighter 
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greys  and  black  silvers  (which  are  known  locally  iis  the  Black 
Fox);  the  black  and  Albinio  occurring  rarely.  There  are  all 
combinations  of  shades  and  patterns  among  these.  Bui  the 
question  arises  which  of  these  characters  are  recessive,  which 
dominant? 

The  real  albino  without  color  units,  from  its  very  nature, 
could  not  have  bred  together  in  sufficient  numbers  or  it  would 
have  formed  a  fixed  recessive  type  with  homozygous  gamaies, 
white,  while-white.  The  totalalbinic  pattern  seldom  occurs: 
a  fox  all  red  rarely  occurs,  but  the  pattern  of  red,  white  and 
black  is  the  rule. 

"  It  remained  for  a  Belgian,  one  Johan  Beetz  living  in  remote 
I.abrador  to  show  that  the  common  red  fox  when  bred  with 
black  stock  produces  a  preponderance  of  black  offspring.  In 
live  generations  the  red  stock  had  given  away  to  black  and  in 
a  letter  to  the  U.  S.  A.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Beetz 
claims  that  he  has  now  pure  bred  black  foxes  without  apparent 
tendency  of  reversion  to  the  red  type. " 

In  this  experiment  the  black  is  dominant  and  breeds  true. 
Many  experienced  breeders  claim  with  selection  within  the 
strain  the  black  breed  true  after  a  few  generaiions,  the  red 
being  a  rare  exception. 

One  breeder  says  "it  is  certain  if  we  take  black  foxes  born  of 
red  parents  and  mate  them  the  litter  of  4  or  (i  pups  will  be 
black  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  one  red  pup.  In  four  or 
five  generations  there  will  be  developed  a  strain  of  black  foxes 
and  the  exception  will  be  a  red  pup."  Recessives  alw ays  breed 
true  so  the  black  must  be  dominant. 

Breeding  the  Red  together  we  invariably  get  red.  The 
gamates  must  therefore  be  hom.ozygous. 

Breeding  the  pure  blacks  together,  we  only  get  an  occasional 
red  pup  but  never  an  albino.  Often  there  are  white  markings, 
as  white  stars  on  the  breast  etc. 

The  recessive  of  the  black  must  be  a  type  containing  black, 
white  and  red.  These  colors  are  all  individual  character  units. 
Sometimes  the  black  units  take  the  i)lace  of  the  white  wiih  the 
same  segregation  of  pattern  units,  making  a  Cross  or  Patch 
fox,  the  guard  hairs  being  black  barred  instead  of  white. 

Again  we  have  the  black  dominating  over  the  red  and  form- 
ing the  Silver  type,  the  guard  hairs  black  with  white  or  silver 
rings.  Finally  there  is  the  black  overcoming  both  the  red  and 
white,  the  BLACK  FOX.  There  are  variations  of  all  des- 
criptions between  the  Red,  the  Cross,  the  Silver  and  the  Black. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  Spontaneous  Variation  theory. 
The  characteristic  markings  of  the  darker  silver  foxes  in  a  few 
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or  many  generaiions  can  be  inherited  according!  io  conditions 
some  of  which  we  have  mentioned.  It  can  'oadily  be  con- 
ceived how  the  darker  hair  in  the  animals  would  multiply. 
The  offspring  receiving  the  variations  from  the  sire  and  vixen 
and  previous  ancestors,  soon  becomes  a  variation  itself,  "the 
thoroughly  equipped  Silver  Fox." 

I'nforUmalely  up  to  the  present  year  1913  there  has  been 
no  tri:c  scientific  controlled  experimental  work  of  evolving 
the  pure  BLACK  FOX  from  the  pure  RED  FOX  by  continued 
selection  within  the  strain.  This  has  been  done  wiih  color  and 
pattern  units  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  plants  and  other 
animals,  ex. — experiments  on  mice,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits  and 
particularly  Castle's  with  hooded  and  Irish  rats. 

In  conclusion  the  three  main  factors  ol  Evolution:  VARIA- 
TION, HEREDITY,  and  ISOLATION  are  the  key  notes  to 
the  ORIGIN  of  the  BLACK  FOX. 


CHAPTKR  IV. 
BREEDING. 

ONE  of  the  advances  of  the  Modern  Era  is  an  increased 
knowled^ye  of  the  ways  and  means  of  breedinfj.  The  laws 
of  breeding  have  been  derived  from  the  practical  exper- 
ience of  successful  breeders,  which  have  been  handed  down  by 
tradition  from  tjeneration  to  .generation  till  within  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  This  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  slow  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  this  art  and  science.  .Ml  sorts  of  itleas  as 
witchcraft,  magic,  sorcery,  animistic  theories,  exhibiting 
colors  before  animals  to  influence  the  color  of  the  olTspring 
and  such  like  vere  practiced  in  breeding.  Since  Science  has 
taken  it  in  hand  an!  proven  the  above  without  a  scientific 
basis,  more  favorable  progress  has  been  made. 

With  the  consumptive  demand  for  line  furs  increasing,  and 
the  natural  sources  of  supply  becoming  exhausted,  what  else 
is  there  to  do  but  make  a  business  of  breeding  animals  as  a 
means  of  getting  suitable  skin^? 

By  breeding,  we  mean  that  science  that  treats  of  the  re- 
production and  improvement  of  animals.  This  includes:  1. 
Breeding  for  the  most  perfect  fox,  in  size,  color,  beauty,  lustre, 
disposition  and  prepotency.  2.  Breeding  only  from  foxes 
which  have  these  characteristics  the  most  marked.  :i.  Brood- 
ing from  foxes  more  especially  males,  unadulterated  with  alien 
blood.  4.  Breeding  the  whelps  to  correct  the  defects  found  in 
the  parents.  5.  Continued  rigorous  selection  only  of  foxes 
that  will  tend  to  produce  your  ideal  of  excellence. 

Most  breeders  aim  to  produce  speed  and  strength  as  in  Ihe 
horse;  milk  and  flesh  as  in  the  cow:  wool  and  fat  as  in  the  sheep: 
but  our  purpose  is  to  produce  a  fox  that  will  have  the  largest 
purest  and  most  radient  black  coal. 

How  to  do  this  is  one  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  hour. 
One  is  besieged  on  every  side  with  the  How  from  prospective 
fox  farmers,  those  who  have  been  unsuccessful  for  vcars,  as 
well  as  from  those  who  have  had  meagre  results,  attributing 
such  to  chance  and  not  to  any  uroMrstanding  of  the  art.  The 
means  available  to  accomplish  our  goal,  a  fixed  tvpe,  in  the 
shortest  time  is  the  same  as  thai  used  bv  successful  stock 
breeders.  "For  them  a  formation  of  a  breed  requires  not  less 
than  an  ordinary  life  time  and  fre(iuentlv  generations."  On 
account  of  the  multiple  births  a  type  which  will  breed  true, 
should  be  attained  in  six  or  more  generations  of  foxes. 
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Ontario's  Orlftinal  Foies.  Pens  and  Dens  :  1893 ! 

Close,  In,  Inter,  and  In-and  in  breeding  are  terms  applied  to 
the  breeding  of  related  animals  with  more  or  less  difference 
in  meaning.'  Close-breeding  is  breeding  animals  of  near  km: 
In-breeding  is  breeding  animals  near  or  distantly  related:  IN- 
and-in  breeding  is  breeding  animals  that  are  closely  related  for 
a  number  of  successive  generations,  while  Inter-breeding  is 
breeding  related  animals  of  alien  blood. 

High-breeding  not  only  applies  to  related  anim  t  also 

to  unrelated  and  is  the  selection  of  those  animals  tl  ve  the 

characteristics  of  our  standard.  While  cross-bree,  ,  is  the 
breeding  of  two  distinct  breeds,  or  two  animals  having  alien 
blood,  and  the  progeny  are  said  to  be  cross-bred. 

In  breeding  foxes  we  arc  concerned  with  all  these  dilTerent 
ways  of  breeding  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  one  we 
mainly  use  is  that  of  In-and-in  breeding  with  selection  con- 
tinued for  the  reason:  1.  in  no  other  way  can  the  desired 
characteristics  as  color,  disposition,  potency,  etc.,  be  unified 
and  lixitv  in  type  be  reached  so  speedily."  In  no  other  way 
can  undesired  variations  be  so  quickly  overcome. 

Some  do  not  believe  in  In-and-in  breeding,  yet  it  is  the  way 
all  our  new  breeds  as  the  Duchess  Short-horn  cattle,  and  the 
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Leicester  breed  of  sheep  have  been  formed.  It  is  the  n.ost 
often  resorted  to  in  evolving  types.  Indeed  hornless  eattle 
were  at  first  a  Spontaneous  variation  and  with  eareful  in-and- 
in  breeding  and  selection,  we  have  as  you  all  know  the  fixed 
type.  These  say  it  tends  to:  1.  Loss  of  size;  2.  A  weak  con- 
stitution; 3.  Impair  the  powers  of  reproduction;  1.  A  gen- 
eral degeneracy  of  the  whole  system.  Others  say  the  loss  of 
size  is  possibly  due  to  the  aimless  way  in  which  the  foxes  arc 
chosen.  If  the  conditions  are  too  artificial  and  not  enough  like 
the  natural  state,  as  for  instance  if  the  foxes  are  in  small 
cooped  up  pens,  chained  and  not  fed  with  the  proper  food,  un- 
sanitary, etc.,  it  will  in  all  probability  tend  to  a  delicate  con- 
stitution and  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  if  in-and-in  breeding 
were  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit,  they  might  become  ab- 
ortive or  breed  less  frequently  and  numerously.  The  loss  of 
reproductive  power  may  be  only  intensified  or  latent.  There 
are  many  other  reasons  to  cause  this  than  that  of  in-and-in 
breeding.  It  is  well  known  that  some  females  will  not  breed 
with  those  males  which  are  related;  but  are  reproductive  with 
those  which  are  unrelated  and  vice  versa.  "The  Merino 
sheep  were  inbred  for  twenty-two  years  without  diminishing 
their  fertility:  the  Jersey  breed  of  cattle  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  on  a  small  island  six  by  eleven  miles,  with  no  inter- 
mixture of  alien  blood  and  have  all  the  best  qualities  of  butter 
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makers  as  well  as  being  noted  for  their  disposiiion  and  in- 
telligence." 

"The  objection  has  been  made  that  the  product  of  In-and- 
in  breeding  is  not  a  perfect  animal  but  a  saleable  defect,  a 
perfect  pathological  specimen  less  useful  to  himself,  when  de- 
prived of  artificial  care  and  keeping,  than  the  natural  animal 
under  like  circumstances.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
natural  selection  any  (|uality  may  be  selected,  according  to  the 

Eoint  of  view  of  the  observer,  will  the  product  of  such  breeding 
e,  intrinsically  beautiful  or  valuable  or  the  reverse.  A  breed 
of  pigs  may  be  produced  so  fat  that  they  can  not  stand,  and 
certainly  less  useful  to  themselves  than  in  a  natural  state.  Yet 
wc  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  no  horse  bears  fatigue 
so  well  or  recovers  from  its  effects  so  soon  as  a  thoroughbred. 
"  Indeed, "says  an  eminent  hunting  authority,  "there  is 
scarcely  a  limit  to  the  work  of  a  full  bred  hunter  of  good  form, 
copslituiion  and  temper."  The  argument  that  the  thorough- 
bred is  less  useful  lo  himself  because  he  has  become  dependent 
on  artificial  conditions  of  food  and  shelter,  would  prove  that 
civilized  man  is  inferior  lo  the  aborigines" 

There  is  a  limit  to  in-and-in  brooding  but  it  depends  on  the 
vigor  and  stamina  in  the  foxes  used.    The  more  possessed  by 


them,  in  the  beginning,  the  longer  can  it  be  practiced  witlioiit 
incurring  anj'  possible  evils.  It  should  be  5scontinued  before 
such  evils  appear.  But  supposing  they  shov%-  signs  of  weakened 
vitality,  they  can  be  mated  with  alien  blood,  selecting  such  a 
male  as  would  correct  the  defect  and  having  the  desired 
characteristic,  the  most  highly  marked.  The  corner  stone  to 
the  art  of  In-and-in  breeding  is  selection  continued.  It  is  only 
through  the  skilful  mating  of  animals  with  judicious  manage- 
ment that  improvement  can  be  made.  The  improvement 
made  must  be  the  basis  of  wise  selection  to  still  further  im- 
prove. If  the  selection  is  faulty  there  will  be  retrogression. 
In-and-in  breeding  with  rigorous  selection  is  a  short  cut  to 
lixity  in  type  since  this  is  reached  in  six  or  more  generations. 
The  evils  if  guarded  against,  are  not  so  apt  to  occur  in  the 
breeding  of  foxes  as  ii  'vould  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  where  it 
takes  often  not  only  the  life  time  of  an  individual  but  succes- 
sive generations. 

Some  breeders  have  an  inborn  prejudice  against  In-and-in 
breeding,  even  Close  breeding,  and  only  mate  unrelated  ani- 
mals. Some  go  ahead  for  two  or  three  generations,  but  they 
l)ecome  afraid  that  evils  will  result  and  introduce  new  strains 
Others  still  continue  for  a  number  of  generations  then  abandon 
it  when  they  find  one  or  more  pups  with  crooked  legs,  narrow 
chests  and  other  unsymmetrical  distortions.  These  laid  the 
blame  to  breeding  related  animals.  Experienced  breeders 
selecting  more  WISELY  with  such  good  results,  iliat  they  are 
able  to  produce  a  practically  pure  and  perfect  black  strain. 
Constitution  should  never  be  sacrificed  for  beauty. 

In  breeding  foxes  the  first  step  in  the  choice  of  our  founda- 
tion stock  which  should  be  possessed  with  the  characteristics 
sought  in  a  marked  degree,  and  especially  in  the  male,  since 
thoy  are  believed  to  be  more  prepotent  and  because  of  the  first 
law  in  breeding.  "Like  produces  like."  It  is  im{)erative  to 
choose  according  to  our  standard  which  must  be  as  fixed  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians  and  only  allow  in  our 
farms,  the  fruit  that  approximate  this,  to  be  mated  and  sell  olT 
our  scrubs  that  is  those  without  individual  excellence.  This  is 
often  a  hard  lesson  to  learn  as  we  nay  get  in  ihc  litters  of 
animals  without  an  admixture  of  alien-blood  possessing  a  low- 
scale  of  points  or  in  litters  of  pure  breds  with  no  marked  quali- 
ties some  very  exceptional  pups,  especially  for  a  generation  or 
two  as  in  the  instance  cit^tl  by  the  Reds  from  Silver  parents 
Ix'getiing  a  rare  dark  specimen.  Of  course  one  might  retain 
thosd  of  lesser  value  until  they  express  themselves,  it  is  the 
wisest  plan  to  always  part  with  the  lowest  and  only  retain 
M  those  of  the  highest  type. 


Many  of  Ihe  dangers,  in  fad  Ih-  j?reater  part  of  them  lie 
right  at  the  commencement  of  operations,  the  germs  of  faihire 
are  generally  contained  in  the  first  individual  pair,  if  they  are 
contained.  The  wise  selection  of  the  first  pair  is  half  the  bal- 
ance, after  that  constant  vigilance  to  preserve  and  augment 
what  ever  gain  is  made. 

Due  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  animals  with  good 
ancestry  as  excellence  in  such  is  very  important,  more  so  than 
in  those  further  removed.  The  ancestry  of  foxes  that  can  be 
procured  at  the  present  time  is  only  known  for  a  few  genera- 
tions, most  fox-farmers  are  practically  beginners.  The  draw 
back  has  been  in  breeding  from  alien  blood  instead  of  In-and- 
in  breeding.  Thus  owing  to  Reversion  and  Atavic  transmis- 
sion (Chap.  Ill)  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made.  Alien 
blood  always  lends,  according  to  the  views  of  the  best  stock 
breeders  to  variation  which  becomes  less  intense  as  Close 
breeding  is  continued  or  in  other  words  variation  decreases 
with  increased  intensity  in  the  purity  of  breeding  while  ten- 
dency to  Atavic  transmission  increases  with  the  increase  in  the 
admixture  of  Alien  blood  and  the  opposite  is  also  true.  There 
is  greater  tendency  to  variation  in  animals  that  have  been  bred 
true  for  five  years,  than  in  those  for  fifty  years. 

The  characteristics  of  the  foundation  foxes  should  be  as 
similar  to  standard  as  possible  as  the  offspring  will  bear  a  close 
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resfmblance  to  the  paronis  in  all  imporlani  essentials.  Mycn 
if  llu'y  are  dissimilar  'n  characters  a  prepolenl  fox  may  'n  lime, 
produce  the  standard  required.  "A  breeder  wishinj^  to  pro- 
duce a  variety  having  a  new  combination  of  character  may 
select  for  his' foundation,  foxes  having  one  character,  somi' 
another,  st-ll  others  a  third  and  so  on  and  by  causmg  them  to 
breed,  finally  obtains  foxes  in  which  these  are  all  combined, 
for  example-Boston-terrier,  Plymouth  Rocks,  etc. 

Again  such  foxes  may  possess  individual  merits,  such  as  be- 
ing large  in  size,  mild  in  disposition,  or  even  excellent  in  color 
but  still  have  other  undesirable  qualities  as:  1.  Shy  breeders, 
that  is  they  are  nonproducers  or  if  producing  do  so  irregularly 
and  have  but  few  pups  in  a  litter.  2.  They  may  be  the  off- 
spring of  shy  breeders  and  unless  they  have  expressed  them- 
selves it  is  unwise  to  begin  with  such.  3.  Fecundity  may  be 
marked  but  the  whelps  are  off  color  and  no  advance  in  type  is 
made.  4.  They  may  be  of  the  Samson  type  a  most  undesirable 
animal.  5.  They  may  be  old  and  unable  to  nourish  their 
young  if  they  have  any,  though  they  are  more  apt  to  abort  or 

Erove  infertile.    The  only  excuse  in  using  such  as  these  would 
e  in  case  of  foxes  of  rare  value  and  the  chance  of  securing 
good  stock. 

On  account  of  the  high  value  set  on  Silver  foxes,  also  the 
difficultv  in  procuring  them,  some  will  begin  with  those  of 
lesser  value.  The  cheapest  and  easiest  to  procure  will  be  the 
Red.  "The  Red  Fox  is  naturally  the  general  color  of  the  fox 
all  over  the  world,  but  by  a  careful  process  of  selection  ex- 
perienced breeders  have  found  they  can  produce  at  will  any 
color  desired. "(see  ORIGIN).  From  these  we  would  choose 
the  whelps  with  the  darkest  variations  and  with  in-and-in 
breeding  and  persistent  vigorous  selection  evolve  the  Silver 
type.  This  would  be  the  slowest  and  most  tedious  unless  one 
had  the  rare  chance  of  these  dropping  a  Sport,  a  Spontaneous 
variation.  In  that  ease  our  progress  would  be  acceleraled.  \ 
New  Hampshire  woman  who  is  now  successfully  launched 
upon  a  career  of  fox-farming  secured  her  stock  by  mothering 
a  half  dozen  fox  kits  that  had  been  left  orphans.  These  were 
of  the  ordinary  red  fox  tribe,  but  in  the  next  generation  two 
Silver  foxes  appeared.  After  that  it  was  a  matter  of  selection 
to  develop  and  (ix  the  silver  phase.  Again  there  is  the  Ooss 
fox,  a  Fox  that  has  the  color  of  red,  and  black  more  or  less  in- 
termixed and  is  an  acknowledged  variety  of  the  Red  Fox. 
Beginning  with  these  and  breeding  as  be"';re  the  fox-farmer 
will  be  a  few  steps  in  advance  of  ihose  with  the  red.  These 
foxes  discussed  have  no  history  of  black  blood  or  silver  an- 
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cestry.  Red  or  Cross  foxes  of  near  or  dislanl  silver  parentage 
would  be  more  advisable  as  the  laws  of  Herediiv  and  our  own 
c.'oerience  prove, —  ihey  will  frequently  produce  litters  in 
which  are  some  very  valuable  Silver  Foxes  and  thus  we  will 
advance  in  a  still  greater  degree  toward  our  standard.  Take 
the  Silver  Foxes  with  those  qualities  that  have  reference  to 
our  standard  and  proceed  as  before  there  is  no  Houbt  that  the 
rare  dark  type  will  be  evolved. 

But  whatever  we  use  for  our  foundation  let  our  breeding  be 
with  those  if  possible  of  related  blood  and  do  not  interfuse  the 
blood  of  two  breeds  indefinitely,  which  only  secires  uns'able 
iemporary  results.  II  is  simply  advancing  and  re*  juig, 
achieving  and  undoing.  It  is  a  boomerang:  ic  is  like  the  lost 
penson  wandering  round  and  round  in  a  circle  finally  ending 
in  the  same  place  from  whence  he  started. 

When  Cross  foxes  are  used  as  our  foundation  stock,  a  most 
careful  selection  must  be  made  in  all  the  offspring  produced, 
those  with  undesirable  variations  eliminated.  The  judicious 
in-breeding  of  these  will  in  time  result  in  a  fixity  of  type,  ul- 
though  it  will  take  much  longer  than  beginning'with  Silvers, 
in  which  our  standard  is  the  most  marked.  The  same  will  ap- 
ply to  these  of  alien  blood  even  although  well  favored  in  color. 
Sometimes  it  is  advisable  for  the  sake  of  improvement  to 


resori  lo  C.ross-l)rcedinj»  to  remedy  some  partiriilar  defect  or 
to  secure  some  desirable  quality.  If  we  fmd  they  are  losinj^  in 
size,  we  could  introduce  an  out  cross  that  is  an  animal  of  alien 
blood  from  some  larger  breed.  Ilavini;  made  the  cross  it  is 
wise  to  return  to  the  old  line  of  breeding-  When  such  crosses 
arc  made  only  those  breeds  w  hich  will  efTeci  the  least  change  in 
color  in  the  whelps  should  be  resorted  io.  Sometimes  this 
improvement  can  be  made  by  selection  within  the  breed  and 
b-  Inter-breeding.  If  an  out  cross  of  unrelated  blood  is  in- 
troduced it  may  make  too  violent  an  outcross,  consequently 
great  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  lo  draw  from  that  breed  or 
strain  which  will  furnish  it  in  the  form  best  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect 

Another  way  that  is  sometimes  used  effeciuallv  without  so 
much  danger  to  Reversion  is  by  crossing  one  distinct  breed 
wiih  one  of  your  foxes,  another  on  another  fox,  then  inter- 
crossing the  cross-breds  from  each. 

It  is  more  advisable  to  select  within  the  breed,  using  related 
animals  for  improvement  as  the  crossing  of  distinct  breeds  may 
rcsuli  in  the  return  to  the  peculiaritv  of  the  ancestral  form  of 
the  species  (UKRHDITY  Chap.  II.).  The  greater  the  vigor 
of  the  foundation  foxes,  the  more  may  in-and-in  breeding' bo 
practiced  and  the  longer  time  without  producing  the  effects 
attributed  to  it. 

Cross-breeding  should  not  be  practiced  too  often  for  we 
often  do  not  get  the  result  we  expect,  and  we  may  get  just 
those  qualities  we  have  been  trying  to  avoid  besides,  the 
financial  loss  thus  caused. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  good  Silvers  and  Blacks,  a 
method  that  is  commonly  used  is  that  of  breeding  contrasted 
colors,  as  black  with  red;  black  wiih  cross;  cross  with  red: 
cross  with  cross;  silver  with  silver  etc. 

In  1912 

A  Red  was  mated  with  a  very  light  Cross  fox,  parentage 
unknown.    Result  of  litter,  2  Patch,  1  light  Silver. 

One-quarter  blood  light  golden  yellow  dog  was  mated  with 
a  three-quarter  black  blood  Patch  fox,  and  produced  live  good 
Patch  foxes. 

A  Red  female  was  mateci  with  a  dark  Silver  and  had  one 
Cross  and  3  very  fins  Black  Silvers. 

After  color,  breeding  for  disposition  is  possibly  next  in  im- 
portance. By  selections  those  animals  which  show  the  least 
avers.on  to  man,  due  regard  being  paid  to  other  qualities  as 
prolificness,  a  strain  may  be  obtained  which  will  breed  with  the 
certainly  of  our  domestic  animals. 
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Nervousness  and  apprehensive  fear  has  a  bad  effect  on  their 
breedin}^  (lualities.  ,      .        . 

Afiain  overfeeding  produces  fat,  sluggish  animals  that  do 
not  breed  well  and  is  responsible  for  the  so  called  inferlilily 
of  some  foxes.  In  fact  if  allowed  to  become  too  fat  thev  will 
nol  breed  al  all,  it  also  oflcn  accounts  for  the  small  number  in 

a  liiier.  .   .        ,  •       i        i 

The  main  points  in  breeding  are  retaining  those  animals  onlv 
thai  have  the  (pialilies  of  our  standard  and  eliminating  all 
others,  thai  is  continued  high-selection  with  in-and-in  breed- 
ing, breeding  for  i  otenc-,  disp.^sition,  size,  color,  until  we  have 
the  pure  Bhuk  Foxes  that  will  breed  true  lo  .ype  "Our  Thor- 
oughbreds." 
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CHAPTKH  V. 
MATING    And  GESTATION 

Tin\RK  are  difTorenl  instincts  in  animals  that  tend  lo 
preserve  Ihe  species.  First  the  impulse  io  copulaiion, 
in  every  animal,  where  there  is  no  restriction  there  conies 
a  lime,  when  they  are  possessed  with  an  overpowerini;  desire  to 
exercise  the  sexual  powers.  Then  there  is  seconclly  ihe  pursuit 
and  aiiracUon  of  males,  some  are  altracled  hv  colors,  others 
by  sweet  odours  as  in  some  birds  and  animals."  I^'inally  in  the 
hitilier  animals  ihere  is  the  impulse  io  permanenr  malin,4» 
which  is  found  only  anionj,'  tho.se  animals  whose  younj»  are  the 
mosi  dillicuU  io  provide  for,  "'these  animals  such  as  ihe  fox, 
wild  cat,  eajjle.  pijjeon,  eic,  ai  the  lirsl  period  of  ihe  oesirum 
select  one  from  amon^<  many  families,"  says  Walker,  "remain 
attached  even  when  the  time  for  propaj«ation  is  passed,  journev 
toj»elher  and  if  in  flocks  side  by  side,  provide  njuluallv  for 
thoir  olTsprinj;  till  the  lailer  can  provide  for  ihemselv.'s  and 
at  each  succeedint?  period  of  the  oesirum  a^ain  vield  io  love 
and  never  seek  a  new  mate  till  the  old  one  dies."  "  These  three 
impulses  are  all  combined  more  or  less  in  ihe  fox. 

Most  authorities  agree  with  Walker,  thai  foxes  in  the  wild 
stale  are  monosamus.  Some  hold  they  have  only  one  consort 
at  least  one  in  a  season  while  others  go  fariher  and  say  ihoy 
never  seek  a  new  one  till  the  old  one  dies.  Manv  are  the  tales 
that  are  written  about  the  courtini^  davs  of  "the  wild  fox. 
There  are  the  love  stories  of  Domino  and  SnowvrufT  and 
Robert's  RED  FOX  and  his  mate.  .\s  we  have  previously 
quoted  from  McFarlane  (Chap.  III.)  sometimes  the  males 
fight  violently  for  the  possession  of  the  females.  li  is  ijuite 
evident  that  some  of  the  factors  of  the  Hudson  Bav  believed 
foxes  were  promiscuous  and  did  not  hold  to  the"  beautiful 
monogamus  life  of  the  fox. 

Far  from  the  busy  mart,  away  from  the  haunts  of  man.  on 
the  edge  of  a  clearance,  in  the  blossom  scenied  laden  davs  of 
May.  at  an  early  hour.  Sly  Reynard  who  has  had  a  successful 
night's  marauding  of  a  farmer's  hen  roosi  and  is  altracled  by 
some  noise,  makes  a  striking  picture.  Tiie  victim  a  well  bred 
Rhode  Island  Red  lying  at  his  feel,  he  makes  a  precaulionary 
inspection  of  the  surroundings,  then  daris  inlo    he  Ihickel. 

A  little  bark,  then  from  a  concealed  openir  ;  on  the  secluded 
side  of  a  knoll  in  this  sylvan  retreat  appears  a  tattered  looking 
fox,  \  IXEN.    Her  coat  is  instantly  forgiven  when  behind  her 
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peeps  and  emerge  eiijhl  little  piultjy  hoastics,  eaperini^  and 
frolickint'  in  the  self  forgetfulness  of  play. 

Revnard  proudly  tosses  his  plunder  to  his  consort.  At 
times' Vixen  joins  in  the  sport  hut  Reynard  sits  on  his  haunches, 
t<uarding  motionless  except  for  silent  winks,  tjrimaces,  ear 
ilips  and  Haps:  tail  wijjs  and  watjs. 

All  is  confusion  and  fun.  A  warninji  cry,  -helter.  skelter  all 
disappear.  Far  away  is  heard  the  lonesome  call  of  Reynard, 
attracting;  pursuit.  "Cirdint;  and  doublintj,  when  dan.'^er  is 
over  he  cautiously  retraces  his  steps  to  his  den. 

In  captiviiv  one  male  may  do  for  several  females  hut  owing 
to  the  extreme  diflicully  in  the  arrangements  of  the  ordinary 
pens  and  knowing  when  they  have  mated,  it  is  better  for  an 
amateur  to  have  animals  in  pairs.  In  pairing  for  mating  our 
chief  aim  should  be,  to  put  only  that  male  and  female  together 
that  would  correct  in  their  whelps  what  is  deficient  in  either 
parent  or  both,  always  keeping  our  standard  in  mind.  If  only 
one  male  is  used,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  a  typical 
specimen  of  our  standard.  Such  maling  may  not  at  first  con- 
form fullv  with  our  chief  aim  that  each  parent  shall  help  the 
defects  of  the  other  in  the  whelps  but  is  the  nearest  way  to  it 
that  can  be  done  wiih  only  one  male.  If  a  pair  are  producing 
litters  regularly,  do  not  change  but  if  the  female  is  producing 
irregularlv,  less  numerously  or  not  at  all,  il  is  important  that 
she  shall  be  mated  wilh  another  male  of  alien  blood. 

Changes  of  locality  may  be  favorable  or  the  reverse.  When 
they  are  doing  well  they  are  better  not  to  be  disturbed  but  if 
not",  sometimes  changing  into  another  pen,  ranch  or  difl'erent 
localitv  give  more  favorable  results. 

Reduction  of  flesh  at  the  mating  season  proves  better  for 
breeding  purposes.  This  is  called  the  STARVIXC  PKRIOD. 
Foxes  should  be  fed  regularly  but  in  lessened  quantities.  It  is 
an  incentive  to  mating  and  animals  that  are  too  fat  do  not 
breed  well  or  numerously.  "Thus  it  is  that  the  rutting  season 
with  wild  animals  is  at  a  time,  when  the  system  has  been 
brought  into  an  etiuilibrium." 

Thev  mate  the  first  season  when  less  than  a  year  old  and 
mav  continue  to  breed  each  year  until  they  are  ten  years  old 
when  as  a  rule  thev  are  infertile.  Some  mate,  going  through 
all  the  difTerent  series  of  courtship,  imilaling  parenthood,  etc., 
and  do  not  have  young.  The  season  begins  usually  the  latter 
part  of  Januarv  until  the  early  days  in  April. 

The  male  should  be  placed  with  the  female  in  December  and 
left  in  companv  till  the  last  of  March  or  the  first  few  days  in 
April,  unless  they  have  been  known  to  mate  w hen  the  male  can 


\)C  removed.  My  plan  is  never  to  remove  ilie  male,  unless  they 
have  been  seen  'niatinf*,  then,  in  about  two  weeks  he  ean  be 
very  carefully  removed.  The  females  should  never  l)e  dis- 
turbed but  left  in  the  enclosure  continuously.  Some  clainj  that 
if  the  male  is  left  in  with  the  female  the  resulls  are  nol  s«) 
jjood.  I  have  seUlom  removed  the  male  and  have  had  no  dis- 
astrous results.  1 1  is  a  ijood  i)lan  but  depends  entirely  on  the 
disposition  of  the  foxes  and  knowintj  wh<n  they  have  mated. 
One  of  our  lar^'e  breeders  has  never  known  when  his  foxes 
mated,  but  invariably  removed  the  male  about  a  week  before 
he  supposed  that  she  would  whelp,  judtjinij  from  her  actions 
and  appearance.  The  males,  as  a  rule,  do  not  kill  the  youns* 
ones  but  their  presence  sometimes  unduly  exciles  the  female, 
not  only  during  pregnancy,  but  after  she  has  whelped.  Thus 
causing  abortion  and  leading  to  rougher  treatment  than  the 
young  are  able  to  stand.  It  is  said  also  to  result  in  'njury  to 
the  females. 

One  of  our  breeders  says:  In  March  the  male  is  removed, 
and  let  me  state  right  here  that  you  want  to  be  more  cautious 
at  this  time  than  at  any  other.  The  period  of  gestation  with 
the  female  is  half  gone  and  she.  must  not  be  excited  or  aroused. 
\iany  a  young  female  has  aborted  at  this  time  owing  to  the 
carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  attendant.  The  idea  is  to  get 
Mr.  Male  away  without  undue  excitement.  The  attendant 
must  establish  between  himself  and  the  pregnant  female  a 
confidence  that  must  not  be  broken.  When  the  female  finds 
thai  she  is  going  to  have  young,  she  begins  to  regard  her  at- 
tendant with  a  lot  of  suspicion.  Her  foxy  instinct  tells  her  that 
he  may  take  away  her  young  as  he  did  her  mate,  and  as  the 
time  draws  nearer  and  nearer  for  her  to  give  birth,  she  watches 
him  verv  closely.  Kvery  movement  out  of  the  ordinary  is 
observed  by  her  and  he  must  assume  a  careless  attitude  as 
though  he  did  not  notice  her."" 

The  first  warning  that  the  oestrum  is  drawing  near,  is  the 
mating  call  of  the  male,  wough,  wough,  wow  ,  it  may  be 
heard  especially  at  nights  for  a  few  weeks,  when  the  cry 
changes  to  a  softer  tone  coo-coo-coo-oo-oo.  The  female  be- 
comes very  restless,  running  up  and  down  the  pens,  twisting 
round  quickly,  lying  down,  jumping  up  and  running  again, 
in  every  way  appearing  to  be  greatly  excited.  This  occurs 
usually  at  night  and  continues  for  about  fifty  days.  When  the 
oestrum  has  arrived  this  restlessness  is  more  pronounced,  you 
can  hear  the  female  in  high  tenor  notes  meow,  meow,  me-ow  - 
very  much  like  a  cat.  The  oestrum  passed,  the  male  ceases 
to  bark  for  the  lime  being  and  the  female  becomes  quiet.  Both 


may  now  be  seen  sunning  themselves,  but  somelimes  only  the 
female  is  seen,  the  male  lying  in  for  days  at  a  iin^e.  On  tht 
near  approach  to  the  in-whelping  he  comes  out  and  standj 
guard,  ready  now,  to  give  his  warning  bark,  yap,  yap,  ye-p. 
The  dog  is  now  a  constant  sentinel  for  a  week  or  so,  very  sel- 
dom entering  the  den  and  continues  his  warning  bark  till  late 
in  the  fall,  possibly  November,  when  his  voice  is  silent  until 
you  hear  his  mating  call  again.  The  female  then  becomes  more 
or  less  restless,  shyer,  wilder  than  before,  etc.  The  odour  ol 
musk  is  very  strong  p'  Ihe  mating  and  whelping  season.  Wher 
the  male  is  removeo,  at  any  sign  of  apparent  danger,  the 
female  stands  guard  and  gives  the  warning  bark. 

Strangers,  in  fact,  no  one  except  the  keeper  should  h^  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  ranch  during  mating  season  and  for  at  least 
six  weeks  after  the  young  are  born.  F"requent  visits  .  -onn 
others  beside  their  keeper,  make  them  nervous  and  this  has  a 
bad  effect  on  their  breeding  qualities.  It  has  a  still  greatei 
effect  at  the  time  the  female  is  g'V'ng  b'rth  and  the  young  art 
born.  Once  they  have  their  eyes  open  which  is  usually  nine- 
teen days,  there  is  not  so  much  danger.  If  disturbed  or  ex- 
cited the  mother  fearing  for  their  safety  will  move  them  con- 
tinuously until  they  are  badly  injured  or  die  of  exposure. 

One  of  our  foxes  had  whelped  in  a  log  and  the  keeper  becom- 
ing curious  to  know  the  number  and  color,  tore  off  the  end 
boards,  looked  in,  saw  the  little  family  but  for  the  last  time. 
On  coming  back  the  next  day,  all  signs  of  life  were  gone. 

Another  of  our  females  after  giving  birth  to  some  fine  silvei 
pups  became  greatly  excited  from  some  disturbances,  running 
out  of  her  den  with  first  one  pup,  then  another  in  her  mouth, 
seeking  for  some  place  of  safety  for  it,  finally  pawing  a  hole 
and  burying  them.    Needless  to  say  they  all  died. 

Another  case  very  similar  happened  but  the  keeper  en- 
deavored to  save  them  and  went  mto  the  pen,  secured  one  ol 
the  pups  that  was  not  smothered,  took  it  away,  and  tried  tt 
raise  it,  first  by  the  spoon  then  by  the  bottle.  Failing  in  this 
he  gave  it  back,  it  was  no  sooner  in  the  pen,  than  she  seized  it. 
ran  around  with  it  and  at  last  buried  it. 

The  next  time  the  same  thing  happened  but  the  keeper  was 
ready  for  the  emergency,  and  brought  up  the  pups  on  a  cat 
which  proved  a  capital  mother. 

These  instances  we  are  sorry  to  say  are  the  rule,  rather  thar 
the  exception  in  the  experience  of  fox-farmers.  Some  only 
know  that  somethin;;  has  happened  the  pups,  by  the  actions 
of  the  female.  The  '.nother  snows  all  the  signs  of jgrief,  crying, 
restlessly  pacing  back  and  forth,  every  now  and  again,  running 
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in  and  out  of  the  den  calling  for  her  little  ones.    It  is  not  only 

a  sad  time  for  the  mother  but  one  of  disappointment  for  the 

farmer. 

It  is  a  ijood  plan  for  the  keeper  when  he  knows  the  lime  the 

yoimg  are  expected,  to  put  'n  a  good  supply  of  food  and  water 
,and  not  go  near  them  until  a  few  davs  after  the  young  are 
'^borp.  In  fact  he  should  ke^'p  away  from  them  as  much  as 
ipossible  during  the  mating  ano  breeding  period  and  at  feeding 
[time  only  stay  long  enough  to  perform  his  necessary  duties. 
[The  quieter  they  can  be  kept  at  this  period  the  better  will  be 

the  results.  Some  make  their  usual  feeding  visits  taking 
[special  care. 

The  average  duration  of  the  gestation  period  is  lifty  days. 
[They  have  from  one  to  eight  in  a  litter.  The  new  born  whelps 
fare  small  and  weak  and  resemble  little  black  kittens.  They 
hake  nineteen  days  before  their  eyes  are  open.  When  from 
Ifour  to  si:;  weeks  old,  they  begin  to  come  out  and  play,  but  not 
fall  at  once.  Often  you  will  see  th?  same,  little  pup  toddling  out 
^by  himself  for  a  day  or  so,  then  by  closely  watching  you  may 
\he  able  to  count  two,  then  sometimes  three  and  so  on.  You  are 
I  almost  sure  you  have  the  righl  count  when  another  little  fellow 
fmay  pop  out.  Kven  then  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  you  have 
[not  counted  the  same  one  twice.  It  is  a  happy  day  for  the 
fmolher  and  father  when  the  little  ones  come  out  and  play. 
^The  father  stands  constantly  on  guard  and  not    a    sound  or 

movement  escapes  him.  Ai  the  first  approach  of  seeming 
[danger,  he  lets  lorth  his  warning  bark,  yap,  yap,  ye-p-p  and 
[the  little  ones  scamper  into  their  nest.  He  keeps  this  up  for 
'some  time  if  he  thinks  there  is  still  danger,  then  runs  into  his 
'den. 

The  little  ones  now  lap  a  little  milk  or  take  an  occasional 

bite  of  solid  food.    If  allowed  to  do  so  they  will  nurse  for  nearly 

six  months.    Some  take  them  away  from  their  mother  at  two 

months.    They  are  very  playful,  but  during  the  day  you  never 

iiear  very  much  noise  except  the  rustle  and  patter,  scurrying 

[and  pushing  of  the  feel.    Somelimes  in  their  dens  and  at  night 

[when  they  are  out  for  their  evening  romp  you  will  hear  a  mixed 

riot  of  gurrying  noises.    You  are  almost  certain  their  parents 

[are  destroying  them,  but  it  is  merely  baby  play  and  need  cause 

no  alarm.    These  sounds  are  similar  to  (hose  given  by  hound 

[whelps.    At  first  the  mother  uses  every  means  to  coax  them  out, 

jnticing  them  with  choice  morsels  of  food  and  having  them 

Ichase  her  for  it.    At  other  times  she  will  push  and  chase  them 

(back  as  she  thinks  it  is  not  a  suitable  time  for  them.     They  are 

[usually  to  be  seen  in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  evening. 
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As  they  grow  older  the  parents  keep  trainint?  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cat  does  her  kittens. 

Those  animals  that  mature  early  come  into  existence  in  a 
shorter  period  han  those  which  are  longer  in  maturing.  An 
Sinnt  carries  her  young  twenty  to  twenty-three  months; 
th?  ow  two  h\m  -.ed  'and  e'ghty-Lwo  days;  the  sheep  ore  hun- 
flret  and  forty-nine  davs;  the  sow  one  hundred  and  thirteen, 
while  the  period  of  gestation  in  the  dog  is  sixty-three  days;  m 
the  cat    fifty;  in  the  fox,  fifty  to  fifty-two;  and  the  rabbit, 

^'"The  fox  breeds  once  a  year  and  if  in  domesticati^ng  it,  one 
could  get  it  to  breed  as  often  as  the  cat  m  which  the  period 
of  gestation  is  about  the  same,  etc.,  it  wil  be  easily  seen  how 
much  more  profitable  an  animal  it  would  be  and  how  quickly 
it  would  be  the  means  of  leading  to  riches  untold. 

When  one  wishes  to  use  a  male  for  two  or  more  females 
these  are  the  different  methods  used: — 

One  okl  breeder  who  has  his  foxes  very  tame,  removes  his 
male  on  alternate  days  from  one  female  pen  to  another.  In 
this  way  he  gets  them  well  acquainted. 

Another  leaves  the  male  with  two  females  preferably  sisters, 
separating  them  before  puppies  are  born. 

Now  we  night  say  here  that  there  is  danger  in  this,  not  only 
wi  1  a  male  o?  female  kill  its  mate;  but  two  or  more  of  either 
Tex  might  turn  on  the  other  one,  especially  a  weaker  one  and 
destroy  it.  In  my  own  ranch  I  had  two  females  with  one  male. 
All  these  were  very  quiet  dispositioned  and  good  foxes.  Not 
having  seen  one  of  the  females  out  for  a  few  days,  I  opened  up 
her  den  and  found  her  lying  dead,  with  a  small  puncture  back 
ofthe  ear.  This  with  a  little  ruffling  of  fur  around  the  neck 
were  the  only  external  signs  of  violence.     One  can  multiply 

'"fet"ul^ suggest  the  conservative  plan  of  pairing  all  your 
foxes  Have  a  few  extra  females  and  when  you  see  a  male  has 
mated,  wait  a  week  or  two,  then  take  him  out  and  matf  with 
one  of  these  and  so  on.  . 

"Some  have  though  to  obtain  a  more  prolific  and  more 
tractable  animal  by  crossing  foxes  with  suitable  breeds  of 
domestic  dogs  but  their  experiments  have  failed.  Although 
fox^s  are  claisified  in  the  dog  family  they  are  placed  ma  sep- 
arate genus  (vulpes)  differing  from  that  (Cams)  which  m- 
cludes  the  wolves,  jackals,  and  other  canines  from  some  of 
which  domestic  dogs  undoubtedly  were  derived  The  period 
of  gestation  in  the  dog,  as  well  knc  -n  is  about  s^^ty-tjuee 
days,  where  as  in  the  fox  it  is  about  fifty-one.     Therefore. 
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though  pe-haps  not  impossible,  the  successful  ciossini>  of  dot's 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected." 

"An  instance  is  cited  where  a  Silver  fox  wiih  younjj.  was 
captured  and  placed  in  conlinemenl.  The  youn.y  wer"  born 
lifleen  days  thereafter.  The  old.  as  well  as  iho  youni;.  were 
retained  in  captivity  for  years.  The  followinji  winier  afler  the 
capturi.  one  of  the  |)ups  had  a  nice  silver  pela.t»e.  the  others 
resembled  more  that  of  a  red  fox  than  anythint"  else.  The 
mother  was  now  confined  eit»ht  months,  and  the  owner  deemed 
it  advisable  to  procure  a  male,  in  which  he  linally  succeeded. 
Upon  the  hitter's  arrival  he  was  placed  in  an  enclosure  adjoin- 
ing that  of  thf  female.  For  a  week  or  so  their  demeanor  was 
anything  but  friendly  to  each  other.  In  ten  days,  an  opening 
was  made  in  the  partition,  through  which  one  could  visit  the 
other  at  pleasure.  The  visits  failed  to  materalize,  at  least  none 
were  observed.  The  fact  that  both  of  the  animals  were  aware 
of  the  existing  opening  and  that  one  or  the  other  i)ut  his  or  her 
head  through  the  opening  gave  us  the  assurance  of  their  know- 
ledge. Their  manner  while  at  the  opening,  however,  "nd'cated 
that  entrance  was  lorbidden,  or  that  one  or  the  other  expected 
trouble.  After  three  weeks  to  a  month  the  two  became  rather 
friendly  at  t'mes.  Later  the  partition  was  entirely  removed, 
but  even  then  one  would  avoid  the  other's  company  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  But  presumably  during  the  night  or  at  other 
t'mes  unobserved,  they  finally  became  friends  and  enjoyed 
each  other's  company.  The  following  May  there  were  born 
four  young,  three  of  which  grew  up  to  nice  silver  foxes,  wh'le 
the  fourth  was  a  specimen  of  a  cross  fox." 

We  will  now  cite  a  few  observations  that  we  have  carefully 
noted.  We  received  a  pair  of  Silver  foxes  on  the  night  of 
October  27th.,  I'""',  after  a  two  days'  journey.  The  case 
containing  them  v...^  left  in  the  enclosure  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. We  removed  their  incisors  or  fangs  and  set  them  at 
liberty.  There  being  a  number  of  onlookers,  the  foxes  became 
frantic  and  made  violent  efforts  to  escape,  running  headling 
into  the  wire,  pulling,  running  up  it,  and  in  every  probability 
would  have  succeeded  in  their  efforts  to  escape  if  the  pens  had 
not  been  properly  -"instructed.  At  last  finding  cover  in  their 
kennels,  it  was  son.  ime  before  they  were  seen  again,  (irad- 
ually  they  became  accustomed  to  their  surroundings. 

rhe  only  notes  taken  from  October  27th,  to  January  lOlh, 
19(H),  oiher  than  those  on  feeding,  refer  to  their  attitude  as 
regards  approach  of  the  keeper.  The  vixen  remained  out  at 
times,  appeared  quieter  and  not  so  shy  or  so  easily  frightened 
but  never  quite  tame.     On  entering  the  enclosure  she  alwavs 
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disappeared;  the  dog  fox  on  even  distant  approach  always  re- 
tired and  for  days  at  a  time  he  remained  under  cover. 

January  10th.— The  male  was  seen  courting  the  female. 

January  12th.— The  male  was  first  seen  playing  with  the 
female,  carrying  a  crust  round  and  trying  to  attract  his  mate. 
Then  «=he  was  restless,  jumping  up  at  the  wire,  making  quick 
short  turns,  runs,  etc. 

Januaiy  14th. — Me  is  more  aggressive. 

January  15th.— For  the  first  time  shrill  barking  is  heard 
during  the  night-waugh,  waugh,  waugh— the  mating  call. 

January  18th.— Male  and  female  are  seen  playing  together. 

January  25th.— Vixen  is  acting  like  a  mad  fox,  running  over 
the  kennel,  up  and  down  the  pens,  etc.,  as  before  but  much 
more  violently.  He  stands  watching  very  calmly  playing  now 
an  then.    His  bark  is  now  in  a  softer  tone,  coo,  coo,  coo-oo. 

February. — Foxes  are  sunning  themselves  and  act  the  same 
as  in  January. 

March  4th.— Foxes  lying  close  together,  sunning  themselves, 
barking  has  ceased  for  some  nights— vixen  is  now  heard  in 
high  tenor  notes  like  a  cat,  meow,  meow,  me-ow. 

March  7th.— He  is  quite  aggressive,  on  the  defensive  if  dis- 
turbed and  presents  a  more  masterly  appearance.  She  is 
heard  crying  still  more  loudly. 

March  8th. — Foxes,  brush  to  brush,  mated  at  9.30  a.m. 

April  15th. — The  male  in  the  intervening  time  has  remained 
more  or  less  secluded  and  when  out  easily  scared  into  the  den; 
the  female  has  been  living  out  a  great  deal.  The  dog  is  again 
becoming  masterly  in  his  carriage. 

April  17th. — Pens  were  cleaned  out  but  apparently  no  harm 

was  done.  ,    ,     ,         , 

April  20th.— Vixen  is  digging  under  a  corner  of  the  kennel 
but  I  did  not  interfere. 

April  25th.— Strangers  were  around  the  pens  but  no  ill 
effects  were  visible. 

April  26th.— On  my  approach  the  dog  fox  is  on  guard  and 
barks  savagely  its  warning  bark,  yap,  yap,  ye-p. 

April  27th.— She  still  in  whelp  and  playing  around  gently. 

April  28th.— Early  in  the  morning  still  heavy.  At  10  a.m. 
she  runs  into  her  newly  made  hole  in  the  corner  of  the  kennel. 
3  p.  m.  she  is  out  looking  wild  and  has  whelped.  The  he  is 
constantly  on  guard,  barking  loudly,  at  every  distant  move. 
He  now  sits  on  top  of  his  kennel  in  lonely  majesty. 

April  29th. — A  great  deal  of  noise  and  disturbance  around 
the  pens  especially  at  night.  He  out  at  times  barking  but  no 
signs  of  she. 
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April  ;50ih. — He  very  solicilious,  carrying  food  to  ihe  open- 
ing of  the  hole  in  the  corner. 

May  Isl. — She  comes  out  in  the  afternoon,  very  stiff  and 
sore  looking,  seeks  food,  crouches  and  cowers  down  lo  Master 
Fox.  Generally  nervous  and  excited,  the  sire  treats  her  with 
marked  kindness. 

May  2nd. — She  begins  to  jump  on  roof  again  and  play  with 
her  mate,  out  and  in  every  now  and  then  to  peep  at  her  w  helps. 

May  5th. — He  helps  to  get  food,  carrying  it  to  the  den  and 
in  every  respect  a  model  husband  and  parent. 
May  7th. — She  is  much  calmer  and  looks  betier. 

May  10th. — Kvidently  the  d  iger  is  over  and  pens  again 
cleaned  out.    He  still  warns. 

May  24th. — One  little  pup  is  seen  toddling  out  beside  the 
den. 

May  25th. — Two  little  dark  beauties  are  seen  at  side  of  ihe 
kennel  both  having  marked  white  tips. 

May  26th. — Two  are  seen. 

May  27th. — Vixen  carries  a  piece  of  meal  to  opening  under 
den  and  lures  whelps  out.  Two  come  out  following  her  around, 
ther«;  may  be  more  as  one  seems  to  have  a  smaller  tip  than 
those  previously  seen. 

May  30th. — -Three  black  pups  are  seen.  Noise  from  the 
street  seems  to  have  no  ill  effects,  at  night  Ihey  are  squealing 
and  guzzling  like  hound  whelps. 

May  31st. — Four  are  seen,  two  with  marked  white  tips,  two 
with  very  slight  tips,  all  very  black. 

June  1st. — Four  easily  counted  playing  around. 

Jun    5th. — Hard  at  times  to  see  all  the  whelps  out  together. 

June  /th. — Started  to  feed  skim  milk  prepared  for  whelps 
as  she  is  beginning  to  look  thin. 

The  main  items  noticed  afterwards;  mother  feeding  pups 
scraps  and  was  seen  nursing  the  young. 

October. — He  still  gives  warning  bark  on  approach  of  even 
the  keeper.  Whelps  are  extra  large,  vigorous  and  well  furred, 
ready  lo  separate  and  for  the  market.  On  catching  the  foxes 
one  of  those  with  a  well  marked  tip  was  a  male,  the  other  a 
female  and  vice  versa. 

November. — Warning  bark  of  dog  has  ceased. 

January,  1911. — Mating  call  again  heard  and  the  same 
routine  notes  were  again  taken.  One  pair  of  whelps  had  a  more 
loving  bark  and  at  the  mating  time  the  tenor  of  the  she-whelp 
was  mingled  sweetly  with  the  male  cry. 

March  28th. — Pup  pair  mated  and  we  expected  the  young 
on  the  18th  of  May,  although  she  had  apparently  whelped  no 
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youns  were  seen.    The  he  was  on  «uard    barked  a  few  t.mes. 
She  ^ck.  dazzed  and  occasionally  whining.  exoected 

Februarv  21sl.-()ld  pair  (same)  mated  and  ^^e  expected 
her  to  whelp  April  1  lih.  and  sure  enough  she  did. 

Mav  loth.-One  little  pup  seen,  another  at  .i  p.  m. 

Mav  16th.-  Later  on  three  answered  to  the  roll  call.  »> 
exDcrilnco  we  have  learned  that  every  action  is  wor  hy  of  note 
and  [ifhis  observance,  correct  judgment  is  gradually  acquired 
by  their  keepers. 

Below  we  give  a  very  useful  table:— 
MATING  IN-XVMHLPINC; 

JanuarVif.lh  March  1/lh. 


January  'iTlh. 
January  28lh. 
January  2»th. 
January  :MHh. 
January  .'{Ist. 
February 
March 
April  2r)lh. 


March  18lh. 
March  lOlh. 
March  20lh. 
March 'ilsl. 
March  ■22n{l. 

Etc. 

Ktc. 
June  ir)lh. 


ate. 


\\c  have  had  one  pair  male  on  April  2r.th 


WHELPS 
April  l.')lh. 
April  Uilh. 
April  17th. 
April  18th. 
April  I'.tth. 
April  2(Uh. 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Julv  i;uh. 

Thcv  do  not  often  mate  as 


Example  of  one  Silver  strain:— 
Original  Pair  No.  -t. 

Two  light  Silvers  were  mated  :— 
Litter: - 

1  dark  silver  males. 

1  dark  silver  female. 

''""Mil/ltht^'^Mlve!- mated  with  black  silver  female:- 

Litter:— 

2  Heds  (pair) 

2  silvers  with  rust  (pair) 

^'""dnedark  silver  male  from  A.  mated  with  one  female  from  B. 
Utter:- 

2  black  silver  males. 
2  black  silver  females. 

''  black^iiser  female  from  No.  1 .  mated  with  a  cousin  from  A. 

Litter:— 

'''"'dijc.  bli^k  Suxlmale  from  No.  1.  mated  with  its  aunt  from  No.  B. 
Litter:  — 

1  black. 

2  dark  silvers. 
1  cross. 

Eollowmg  out   the  other  matings  this  strain  always  have   produced 
silvers  with  an  exceptional  olT-color. 
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CHAPTKH  VI. 
PENS  and    DENS 

IN   constructing;  pens  the  first    thing    is   to    consider    the 
locality.     The  colder  climate  is  more  suitable,  the  fur  be- 
comes thicker,  the  guard  huirs  longer,  and  this  makes  the 
animal  more  valuable.    The  finest  fur  is  produced  m  northern 
locfllilics. 

Many  of  the  most  valuable  Silver  Foxes  of  the  highest  (|ual- 
ity  are  obtained  in  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  Labrador.  Quebec  and 
Newfoundland.  II  would  follow  from  this,  that  thest  are  the 
best  localities  to  raije  Silver  Foxes,  however  from  observation 
and  experience,  Canada,  a  small  area  south  of  it  inchidmg  Ihe 
northern  part  of  New  England,  New  York,  Michigan  to  Norili 
Dakota,  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky 
Mountains  give  good  results  in  rearing  Silver  Foxes.  Judgmg 
from  iheir  life  in  the  wild  state,  sandy  soil  is  usually  preferred, 
but  on  account  of  their  digging  propensities  and  the  extra  ex- 
pense entailed  to  prevent  their  getting  out  it  is  not  always  the 
most  suitable.  With  the  exception  of  clay  it  makes  very  little 
difference  what  the  soil  is  like  if  it  is  well  grassed.  ,,  ,    .      , 

Wherever  the  enclosure  is  selected  it  should  be  well  drained 
so  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  dens  becoming  water-logged. 
An  ideal  spot  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  with  a  southern  exposure 
and  a  few  shade  trees.  Shade  trees  are  not  a  necessity  as  the 
foxes  will  be  in  their  kennels  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Small 
shrubs  are  more  desirable,  unless  the  trees  are  well  protected 
to  prevent  them  climbing  anid  escaping  by  jumping  from  the 
limbs  or  falling  back  and  injurng  themselves. 

In  one  ranch  a  fine  Silver  Fox  in  climbmg  up  a  tree  tell  and^ 
broke  its  back.  In  our  own  ranches  we  use  no  shade  trees. 
Burrs,  thistles  and  other  obnoxious  weeds  should  not  be  al- 
lowed within  or  near  the  enclosure. 

The  enclosure  should  be  in  a  place  where  a  certain  amount 
of  seclusion  can  be  obtained.  It  is  necessary  at  the  mating 
and  whelping  season  to  keep  the  foxes  from  being  disturbed 
or  scared  by  noises. 

"The  fox-farm  of  exaggerated  newspaper  accounts  usually 
is  represented  as  occupying  a  lonely  island  or  a  vast  enclosure 
of  wild  land,  and  too  often  beginners  are  led  to  believe  that 
such  places  are  essential." 

"To  superintend  a  fox  farm  personally,  one  must  endure 
considerable  hardship  in  the  way  of  cold  and  loneliness,  for  the 
fox  does  not  flourish  in  populated  districts  where  unaccusiomed 


Hollow   Lot;     Board   Screen 

noises  and  the  presence  of  human  beings  distract  the  timid 
animals."  ,     ,         ,  .        .. 

The  above  is  not  the  case  for  an  ordmary  back  yard  is  quite 
sufficient  for  a  small  ranch  as  experience  proves.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  location  of  some  successful  fox  farms: — 

A  ranch  of  six  pens  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the 
house,  without  any  outside  enclosure,  the  last  pen  bordering 
on  a  main  public  road.  All  these  pens  are  in  view  of  the  front 
windows.  No  one  can  enter  the  place  without  passing  close  by 
them.    Litters  have  been  raised  here  every  year. 

Another  ranch  is  in  an  orchard,  the  main  road  on  one  side, 
with  a  cheese  factory  adjoining,  on  the  other  a  public  street: 
the  railroad  and  station  only  two  blocks  away.  This  ranch 
has  also  been  successful. 

A  ranch  of  one  year  is  beside  a  public  school;  it  contained 
two  pair  of  foxes  one  of  which  had  a  litter. 

Speaking  from  personal  experience,  one  of  my  ranches  is  on 
a  half  acre  lot  between  two  churches  and  sheds,  on  main  street, 
with  dwelling  houses  in  close  proximity.  These  pens  were  left 
unscreened.  Foxes  arc  succcs'^ifully  raised  here  and  seem  to 
enjoy  public  life. 
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II  does  not  seem  that  moving  away  from  civilization   is 
necessary.     One  could  enumerate   many  successful   ranches 

so  situated.  ,         •      ,  i 

Under  the  best  sanitarv  conditions  there  is  always  a  musk 
odour  at  certain  seasons,  and  there  are  always  some  willinjj  to 
take  offense  at  this.  On  the  outskirts  of  a  town  or  villaijc  are 
always  desirable  places.  The  pens  should  be  at  least  tifiy  feel 
from  dwelling  houses.  When  a  board  wall  fence  forms  the 
outside  or  inside  enclosure,  there  is  no  perceptible  musk  odour. 
An  area  of  three  to  four  acres  is  sullicient  for  a  large  tox 
ranch.  Each  individual  pen  should  occupy  a  space  of  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  acre.  If  the  pens  are  too  large  the  foxes  be- 
come too  wild  and  if  too  small,  nervous  and  restless  and  do  not 
breed  well.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  an  outside  wire  around  the 
three  or  four  acres,  to  build  a  central  pen,  as  necessity  arises, 
group  others  around  ii.  The  outside  wire  is  not  altogether 
compulsory,  but  prevents  intrusions  and  other  disturbances. 
Instead  of  an  outside  wire  fence,  a  board  or  cement  wall  can 
be  used  with  an  overhang  and  ground  wire. 


Woven  Wire;    Cedar  Poet;    July  Pox 
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Miniature  House.  Back  Entrance 

One  of  our  ranches  consists  of  an  outside  and  inside  enclosure 
beside  this,  and  each  adjoining  pen  the  same,  that  is  there  is  an 
alley wav  round  each  inside  enclosure,  so  that  foxes  are  separ- 
ated bv  an  intervening  snace.  The  other  has  the  outside  en- 
closure', a  board  wall  with  an  overhang  and  ground  wire.  1  hen 
the  pens  inside  with  an  intervening  alleyway  of  ten  feet  be- 
tween each.  This  is  to  prevent  the  animals  escaping,  or  in- 
juring each  other  through  the  wire.  They  are  more  apt  to  do 
this  especiallv  at  mating  time.  Again  when  in  too  close  prox- 
imity the  animals  annov  each  other  during  the  period  ol 
gestation  and  nursing.  It  also  makes  easy  access  from  one 
pen  to  another  and  aids  in  separating  them  for  maung  and 
selling  as  well  as  furnishing  a  safe  guard.  During  the  season 
\N!ion  there  is  no  danger  the  gates  can  be  left  open  and  larger 
runways  may  be  thus  used.  •  mu 

Seclusion  is  carried  to  the  extreme  at  the  present  time  with 
guod  results,  the  foxes  becoming  much  quieter,  more  domes- 
tics -d  and  many  more  litters  saved.  Board  walls  seven  to 
eight  feet  high  are  attached  either  to  the  outside  or -nside  en- 
closures, thus  K^'.eping  them  absolutely  secluded  irom  ear-. 
other  and  outside  events.    Others  on  account  of  heavy  snow- 
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Outside  Board  Wall  Enclosure 

falls  and  drifts  and  also  believing  thai  seclusion  should  not  be 
carried  to  the  extreme  have  board  screens  from  four  to  five 
feel  high  laid  in  position  on  the  ground  ready  to  be  placed 
against  the  wire  enclosure  when  danger  from  drifts  are  over 
and  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  board  wall. 

There  are  many  different  plans  for  constructing  pens.  Here 
and  there,  in  country  places,  pens  are  built  for  red  foxes  which 
are  as  much  inferior  as  the  foxes.  Most  of  these  are  built  too 
small,  single  enclosures  and  often  of  poultry  wire. 

In  the  report  of  \V.  'I.  Osgood  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  he  outlines  the  following: 

"Here  a  wider  outer  court  is  provided  separating  the  smaller 
enclosures,  in  which  the  foxes  are  actually  kept,  from  the  un- 
fenced  area,  possibly  open  to  the  public.  The  court  is  only 
forty-feet  wide  but  it  might  well  be  much  wider  since  its  object 
is  not  so  much  to  give  additional  security  as  to  prevent 
curious  visitors  or  stray  dogs,  etc.,  from  annoying  the  foxes. 
Seclusion  is  the  prime  importance.  Hence  no  one  ought  to  be 
permitted  inside  it,  except  the  regular  keeper  to  which  the 
prisoners  are  accustomed.  Any  means  which  will  effect  the 
seclusion  as  hedges  or  a  high  board  fence  may  be  used  instead 
of  this  wire  enclosure. 

The  inner  enclosures  are  of  two  kinds,  most  of  them  small 
and  designed  for  single  animals  or  pairs,  but  one  or  more  are 
larger  anil  intende  '  to  accommodate  a  number  of  foxes  at  one 
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time.  Every  compartment  should  be  provided  >^i^h  doors  so 
arranged  that  the  animals  may  be  transferred  from  one  pen  to 
another  readily.  ^    ^     uu  *    ^ 

The  beginner  with  only  one  pair  of  foxes  may  start  with  two 
small  compartments  and  add  others  as  needed.  I>^eepmg  in 
Znd  a  convenient  general  plan.  The  small  compartments 
should  be  at  least  thirty  feet  square.  Those  shown  m  the 
Sagram  are  tWrty  by  Wy  feet  and  the. larger  runways 
sevfnty-five  by  forty  feel.  Passageways  giving  access  to  all 
the  compartments  should  be  four  to  six  feet  wide. 

This  is  a  good  plan  but  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  my 
mind  if  the  breeding  compartments  were  separated  from  each 
other  on  all  sides  by  alleyways  as  in  the  accompan>mg  picture 
of  a  corner  of  my  fox  ranch.  Some  who  use  plan  No.  1.  board 
up  between  four  or  five  feet  high  and  higher,  which  is  an  in- 
convenience for  drifts  will  form  where  there  is  much  snow  and 
is  really  little  or  no  value  as  they  are  in  too  close  proximity  and 
annoy  each  other  at  mating  and  gestation. 

In  one  ranch  where  this  plan  of  pen  was  followed  >Mih  a  four 
foot  board  wall  separating  the  breeding  pens,  the  foxes  used  to 
get  on  top  of  the  boards,  also  jump  up  at  the  wire  and  annoyed 
each  other  so  much  that  the  females  were  so  nervous  over  he 
safety  of  their  young  that  Ihey  were  unsuccessful  m  raising 
any. 


An    Idaal    Pan 
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We  know  of  many  cases  where  foxes  have  injured  each  other 
by  being  separated  by  wire  partition  only. 

One  female  fox  had  its  leg  so  badly  chewed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  it  to  be  amputated.  It  succumbed  from  the  shock 
during  the  operation.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  mutilations, 
through  the  meshes  of  wire. 

On  the  24th.  of  May,  1911,  a  photographer  was  endeavoring 
to  get  some  snap  shots  of  a  Vixen  and  her  family  of  three, 
which  were  almost  four  weeks  old.  The  keeper  tried  to  get 
them  to  come  out  but  failed.  On  the  25th,  we  accompanied  a 
part  owner  of  the  ranch  to  see  his  treasures.  On  driving  in,  we 
noticed  a  female  in  the  adjoining  pen  digging  frantically  at  the 
edge  of  the  separating  wire  partition.  Coming  out  of  the  kennel 
wiiha  pup  in  her  mouth,  the  Vixen  carried  it  over  to  a  hole  which 
she  had  made  on  the  opposite  side  to  where  the  other  female 
was  digging.  The  little  one,  with  a  push,  was  sent  into  the  hole. 
The  Vixen,  on  our  hurried  approach,  disappeared  into  the  den. 

The  other  female  still  kept  digging  furiously.  Knowing  that 
this  little  one  at  least  was  in  danger  of  its  life  we  tried  in  every 
way  even  going  to  the  extreme  of  stoning  her  away  till  the 
keeper  could  be  got,  as  he  had  the  keys.  We  counted  one,  two, 
three  small  pups  scrambling  over  each  other  at  the  edge  of  the 
newly  made  den;  but  always  tumbling  back  again. 

Keeper  arrived  in  great  naste,  but  not  too  soon.  Keeping 
back  the  female  which  was  still  persisting,  with  one  hand,  he 
put  in  his  other  and  drew  out  one  by  one  the  three  cubs.  lie 
found  that  the  female  had  succeeded  in  digging  a  hole  into  the 
other  pen  about  as  large  as  your  fist  and  in  a  short  time  would 
have  captured  the  pups. 

In  his  joy  he  very  willingly  gave  us  permission  to  take  their 
picture.  Two  of  these  turned  out  to  be  good  dark  silver  foxes 
the  other  a  good  Cross  or  Patch. 

Too  much  seclusion  results  in  monotony.  Foxes  like  people 
are  curious  and  take  an  interest  in  what  is  going  on.  Deprived 
totally  of  this  they  become  morbid  and  often  die  from  pure 
ennui. 

Fences  should  be  made  of  woven  wire,  two  inch  mesh,  any 
lar<^er  the  young  cubs  will  wriggle  through.  In  fact  if  the  older 
foxes  succeed  in  snapping  a  strand,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
moments  till  they  are  through.  No.  It  gauge  wire  is  the  best 
as  it  is  more  durable  but  No.  16  is  good;  poultry  wire  should 
never  be  used,  they  will  snap  the  mesh  and  get  through  just  as 
fast  as  you  can  put  it  up. 

One  of  my  gates  was  half  chicken  wire,  as  I  could  obtain  no 
more  just  at  the  time.    I  put  a  pair  of  pup  foxes  into  the  pen 
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and  on  relurnirg  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  fo^nd  the  mae 
?n  the  oSe  enclosure.     I  put  him  back  .nhxedxhe  hole 
temporarily  and  went  to  get  a  piece  of  wire  to  P«^«h  U;^/^ha^ 
nnlv  oone  a  short  distance  when  I  looked  back  and  sa\\  Aiasier 
Fox  if  the  actof  going  through  another  hole  he  had  jus.  made. 
\f  ....  a  fnvv  vpirs  even  K)  gauge  gets  rusty  and  weak.     A 
pe^s  ;?ent  fox  will  Sanage  to  b'real  a  strand.    This  misfortune 
fell    omv  lot  in  the  fall  of  1912,  and  a  patch  female  escaped 
ifw  as  Teen  walking  on  the  top  of  the  pens,  afterwards  on  the 
s  reet     U  clTmbed  back  into  the  enclosure  again     My  keeper 
wint  in  to  see  how  it  got  out,  >^hile  inspecting  the  fence^^she 
rushed  out  through  the  same  opening  and  away.     Aiier  a 
moS  h  allhoigh  he'ard  barking  and  seen  on  different  occasions 
i'.  was  caolured  while  v  s  ting  a  hen  roost  near  by.    IMne  days 
ater  it  again  escaped  in  the  same  way  by  snapping  a  strand 
hs  time  in  the  overhang.    Unfortunately  this  pen  ^^h.ch  was 
built  some  years  ago  had  one  side  adjoining  through  to  the 
ou  side  Sicllsure.  thus  enabling  it  on  that  side  to  wa  k  along 
£  top,  over  the  alleyway  to  the  edge  and  i-^p  out.    This 
would  be  impossible  in  our  modern  pens,    it  ' 
after  two  months  freedom,  never  havin 
than  two  or  three  miles  away,  and  frequ'^i 
in  the  neighborhood.    She  was  put  in  our    ■        .~--^-- 
different  mate  and  seems  now  to  be  a  very  couiealed  lox. 

Some  use  one  inch  mesh  16  gau^e  wire  which  is  certainly 
the  best  and  safest  but  more  expensive. 

The  fence  should  be  ten  fe^\  high,  sunk  in  the  ground  tw^^^ 

feet  and  with  an  overhang  two  feet  w^de  at  the  top.    The  ©Yr- 

hanc  is  easily  adjusted  by  means  of  iron  cross  pieces  on  the 

postl    fhisls  abioluteb' necessary  as  fo'ces  are  good  climber 

and  this  prevents  their  escape  over  the  top.     Iron  »s  beuer 

than  wood  as  they  will  chew  it.     In  one  fox  ranch  a  foot  of 

concre^te  U  laid  on  the  bottom  of  a  three  foot  trench  then  the 

wi?e  and  filled  in  with  stones  and  dirt.    In  my  own  yards    have 

The  wire  sunk  two  feet,  then  filled  in  with  stones  and  dirt.    I 

also  have  oS  the  ground  two  feet  of  wire  attached  to  each  side 

and  fastened  in  the  earth  to  prevent  them  digging  in  the 

Corners  and  near  the  sides,  stones  could  be  used  but  we  prefer 

fhe  wire     When  thev  find  themselves  stopped  near  the  surface 

the%  usually  give  it  up.    Although  I  know  of  two  cases  where 

foxes  have  almost  tunneled  out  and  escaped;  but  they  enjoy 

he  diSg  and  as  long  as  there  is  no  danger  of  them  lunnelmc 

out  thfy  arc  as  well  to  have  the  oleasure  of  cool  underground 

places  in  and  near  their  k.nels  "besides  it  «a^;««  ^''P^"^^  J,° 

prevent  this  I  have  wire  under  and  out  from  m>    kenneis. 
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The  SiTiall  compartments  should  be  at  least  thirty  by  forty 
feet  with  a  twelve  foot  alleyway  round  each  pen  to  keep  them 
apart  and  give  a  sense  of  security. 

Either  the  outside  or  inside  enclosure  should  be  boarded  up 
from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  to  prevent  them  being  scared  and 
to  give  a  feeling  of  z  purity.  When  this  is  done  the  fox  seeing 
no  one  except  his  keeper  and  visitors  rarely,  when  their  pres- 
ence would  do  no  harm,  becomes  quite  tame,  quieter  and  more 
apt  to  raise  their  young.  Some  who  do  not  believe  in  absolute 
seclusion  use  the  four  or  five  foot  board  screen  which  is  placed 
in  position  in  the  mating  season  and  left  in  position  until  all 
danger  is  over.  It  is  laid  down  on  the  ground  in  the  summer 
and  after  the  young  are  out.  These  are  also  used  in  localities 
where  snow-falls  are  heavy  and  there  is  danger  from  drifts. 
At  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  proven  _which  of  these 
methods  are  the  better. 

"An  xperienced  farmer  urges  the  beginner  to  start  with  as 
many  foxes  as  possible,  for  the  more  natural  one  can  make  the 
surroundings  of  his  ranch,  the  better  his  chances  for  success. 
Foxes  are  the  more  contented  in  captivity,  the  more  numerous 
they  are.  There  should  be  no  board  fence  between  them,  for 
if  allowed  to  see  one  another,  they  will  become  contented  and 
quite  happy.  Care  should  be  taken  to  build  the  outside  fence 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  all  the  fox  pens  that  will  be  re- 
quired for  some  time  to  come." 

Each  compartment  is  provided  with  kennels,  for  although, 
if  they  have  a  chance,  they  will  always  dig  a  den,  the  nature  of 
the  ground  is  not  always  suitable,  often  they  become  water- 
logged and  have  to  resort  to  these  artificial  dens  to  raise  their 
young.  There  are  a  great  many  different  kinds,  some  advise 
the  kennel  to  be  made  four  or  five  feet  square,  two  or  three 
feet  high  with  an  entrance  about  six  inches  square.  Another 
form  is  contrived  to  shut  out  the  light.  Those  may  be  made  of 
boxes  or  barrels  to  which  are  attached  closed  passages  about 
two  feet  long  with  a  single  or  double  elbow  at  each  end.  They 
are  more  nearly  like  a  natural  fox  den  than  the  kennels  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  are  any  better. 

Yet  another  kennel  is  an  old  hollow  log  buried  all  over  with 
earth  with  the  exception  of  a  small  opening  at  one  end  or  just 
the  log  with  an  elbow  entrance. 

One  farmer  has  used  successfully  the  log  fixed  in  this  way: — 
"He  has  a  hollow  birch  log  which  is  set  horizontally  on  some 
stones  about  two  feet  above  the  ground  to  keep  it  dry  and 
L^ecause  for  some  reason  the  fox  prefers  to  jump  up  from  the 
ground  into  it,  he  arranges  quite  a  complicated  entrance  to 


sa.isfv  the  whims  of  these  very  particular  animals.  A  fox  will 
Tew  ent^r  any  place  unless  he  sees  his  way  out  again  by  a 
different  route  from  that  by  which  he  entered,  The  entrance 
to  the  logkseif  is  about  in  the  middle  and  is  m  the  form  of  a 
tSnnel  about  five  inches  by  seven  ins-de  measurement.  The 
outer  end  of  this  tunnel  connects  with  a  cross  runway  open  at 
bo  h  ends  just  like  the  log  itself  only  smaller,  so  that  at  every 
tur^he  ofsees  an  opening  ahead. .  We  might  just  lay  the  log 
down  with  both  ends  open,  but  the  animals  would  not  have  nearly 
so  much  pleasure  in  their  homes.  They  seem  to  like  to  enter 
by  the  round  about  way." 

Another  well  known  farmer  uses  a  concrete  den.  A  layer  ol 
concrete  is  laid  on  the  ground  deep  enough  to  be  dry  in  the 
spring  time.  At  one  end,  two  boxes  two  by  three  feet  are  set 
in  thi  concrete  side  by  side  and  to  each  front  door  's  laid  a 
box  tube  six  feet  long  and  eight  inches  square.  A  slide  door  s 
ingeniously  fixed  where  the  tube  meets  the  box;  this  is  always 
eft  open  except  to  catch  the  foxes.  At  the  back  of  each  box 
an  ooeninc  is  made  with  the  slide  door  which  is  always  closed 
except  wh?n  opened  to  remove  the  foxes.  This  is  all  covered 
with  earth  and  sand. 

An  eight  inch  alleyway  is  sometimes  placed  in  front  of  the 
boxes,  each  box  opening  into  the  alleyway  and  the  two  tubes 
connected  as  before  to  the  alleyway.  The  only  disadvantage 
of  this  is  the  cool  damp  dens,  this  can  be  partly  overcome  by 
bedding  with  sand. 

A  fox-farmer  sent  us  the  following  description  of  his  suc- 
cessful den:  "The  kennel  should  be  kept  free  from  drafts. 
Mine  is  4x6  feet,  4  feet  high  at  the  eaves.  Inside  is  a  box  30 
in.xlS  in.xl8  in.,  inside  that  agam  a  half  barrel.  A  spout 
8x8  in.  inside  turns  twice  at  right  angles  before  entering  the 
box  and  barrel.  Between  box  and  barrel  is  filled  with  paper. 
The  advantage  of  this  kenne^  is  its  freedom  from  drafts  and  a 

good  warm  cosy  kennel.  „„.ef.,i 

The  kennels  used  in  our  ranches  have  been  very  successful 
and  the  foxes  seem  to  enjoy  their  homes.  We  have  "sed  the 
loc  also  the  box  kennel  mentioned  but  they  seem  to  hke  this 
one  best.  It  is  8x8  feet  and  is  built  like  a  miniature  house  with 
two  storeys.  The  lower  is  divided  into  two  rooms  opening  into 
each  other  with  an  outside  entrance  at  the  back  through  a  box 
elbow.  The  upper  storev  is  entered  from  below  and  also  an 
opening  in  front  of  it  by  jumping  in.  This  is  closed  during  the 
winter  time  and  till  the  fox  pups  are  able  to  be  out.  It  is  a 
great  source  of  enjoyment  both  to  the  parent  as  well  as  to  the 
young.    A  long  projecting  roof  is  shingled  and  serves  for  shade. 

.'>2 


The  upper  chamber  «s  always  a  fine  warm  secluded  apartment. 
The  back  entrance  with  an  elbow  while  it  is  unnecessary  gives 
them  a  still  further  sense  of  security.  No  bedding  is  retjuired 
as  the  old  foxes  will  do  well  without  it,  or  provide  one  for 
themselves  from  refuse  in  their  enclosure  as  feathers,  etc. 
Some  put  in  dry  leaves  or  straw  but  if  any  is  used,  sand  is  the 
best.  Our  experience  is  that  they  do  not  like  too  small  dens 
with  only  room  enough  to  turn  round  in.  We  now  use  the 
elbow  entrance  etc.,  inside  of  kennel  instead  of  the  outside  as 
formerly. 

Another  kennel  used  is  made  out  of  contiele.    The  walls, 
floor  and  roof  are  all  made  of  cement.     The  upper  storey  is 
continuous  with  the  lower  one  which  contains  removable  box 
apartments.    These  can  be  raised  higher  if  there  is  any  danger 
of  water-logging.    The  roof  is  made  so  one-half  can  be  lifted 
thus  the  foxes  can  be  secured  and  also  the  den  closed  up  for 
thorough  disinfection.    We  also  use  this  same  style  of  kenne  , 
only  wood.     Four  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground  and  a  wall 
built  two  storeys  high,  fioor  of  lower  storey  also  wood.    1  he 
upper  one  entered  from  below  and  the  lower  by  means  of  an 
elbow  entrance.     Roof  projecting,  shingled  and  fastened  m 
centre  by  hinges.    The  wood  has  an  advantage  over  concrete 
as  it  is  not  so  damp  nor  so  hard  on  the  fur  as  the  concrete  which 
often  wears  the  pelt  and  tears  out  the  hairs  when  frozen  to  it. 
These  kennels  have  one  advantage  over  the  miniature  house 
by  being  more  easily  disinfected;  but  any   kennel  is  good, 
which  has  a  complicated  entrance,  lined  and  warm,  excluding 
all  drafts,  and  light,  sound  proof,  and  having  ventilation. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  a  kennel  by  B.  I.  Hayner: 
His  house  is  8x10  feet  with  a  pitch  roof  and  provided  with 
ventilation.     It  is  double  boarded  and  papered.     A  passage 
way  extends  through  to  admit  the  keeper.     Four  fox  apart- 
ments one  for  each  pen— are  constructed,  one  in  each  corner  ot 
the  house.    Each  of  these  apartments  leads  through  a  spout 
or  burrow  to  the  pen  or  paddock  outside.    Each  apartment  has 
two  rooms— a  cleaning  room  and  a  nest  which  is  carefully 
lined  with  seaweed.     Ventilation  over  these  is  provided  and 
provision  is  made  for  allowing  the  owner  a  sly  peep  into  the 
nest,  while  the  mother  is  outside  getting  her  meal. 

They  seem  contented  and  happy  in  their  prison  and  rarely 
make  determined  efforts  to  escape  unless  irighlened  or  too 
frequently  annoyed.  Several  cases  ia  Ontario  are  on  record 
where  silver  foxes  have  climbed  out  of  their  enclosures  in 
winter  when  high  drifts  of  snow  gave  them  a  chance  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  fence  and  have  returned  voluntarily  to  their 
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home.  One  case  in  particular  came  under  my  observation. 
A  ladder  had  been  carelessly  left  against  the  overhangmg  wire 
and  what  was  the  keeper's  dismay  to  find  in  the  morning  one 
of  his  much  prized  animals  gone.  Vain  efforts  were  made  to 
catch  the  runaway.  His  trail  was  easily  tracked  by  the  chicken 
pens  he  had  devastated  and  he  was  also  seen  sunning  himself 
on  the  corner  of  main  street  beside  a  building  under  which  he 
could  hide.  The  keeper  thought  he  might  go  in,  the  way  he 
got  out  so  he  placed  the  ladder  against  the  outside  of  the  en- 
closure. In  the  morning  there  was  cunning  Mr.  Fox  in  his  old 
home  again. 

A  pile  of  sand  is  an  excellent  thing  in  eacn  enclosure,  boxes 
are  great  for  digging  and  this  makes  a  good  play  ground.  Keep 
plenty  of  boxes  in  your  yards  with  smooth  openings,  as  rough 
holes  pull  out  and  destroy  the  fur.  It  affords  them  plenty  of 
hiding  places  for  cover  and  play. 

In  constructing  pens  one  requires  a  tapeline  and  square  for 
careful  measurements;  an  outfit  for  digging  trench  and  post 
holes.  These  should  be  sharp  and  in  good  condition  to  save 
time.  A  long,  narrow  spade  for  cutting  sod,  a  good  shovel, 
pick  and  crow-bar  for  loosening  stones  (if  any)  and  a  post  hole 

augur.  •     .  , 

For  fixing  the  fence.  No.  14  gauge  wire,  two  inch  mesh, 
cedar  posts  twelve  feet  long,  scantling  or  iron  rods.  A  hammer, 
saw,  axe,  wire-pincher  and  stretcher,  medium  sized  steeples, 
spikes;  four,  three,  and  two  inch  nails;  hog-rings  for  uniting 
separate  wire  nets  or  round  wire  for  running  in  and  out  and  in 
this  way  weaving  nets  together;  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  bars  with  a 
hole  in  each  end  to  hold  cross  bars  more  securely,  old  tires  cut 
in  pieces  are  a  cheap  substitute,  and  old  horse  shoes  with  heel 
corks  fiattened  and  sharpened  are  excellent  stakes  for  holding 
down  the  ground  net. 

Many  other  useful  tools  could  be  utilized  and  other  plans 
followed  in  the  construction  of  pens  and  dens  but  at  the  present 
time  with  the  experience  of  fox  farmers  these  are  the  best.  A 
large  experimental  field  is  open  to  man's  ingenuity  for  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful  purposes. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
FOOD  and  FEEDING 

IN  raising  foxes  judicious  feeding  and  the  food  bear  an 
important  part  and  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  success 
or  non-success  in  breeding. 

Wild  foxes  eat  a  great  variety  of  food  including  ground  hogs, 
rabbits,  field  mice,  birds,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  beetles,  also 
berries  and  wild  grapes.  They  are  not  strictly  carnivorous. 
Disastrous  results  occur  if  too  little  meat  is  fed.  It  should  be 
fed  at  least  twice  a  week.  A  mixed  diet  is  better,  including 
besides  meat,  bread,  milk,  tablescraps,  apples  and  eggs;  all 
vegetables  except  potatoes  are  also  good. 

Several  instances  have  occurred  where  they  have  killed  each 
other  for  want  of  meat;  one  of  these  took  place  in  my  own 
ranch  when  first  starting  fox  farming. 

We  feed  in  the  summer  principally  small  animals  and  birds 
such  as  ground  hogs,  rabbits,  squirrels,  chipmunks,  mice, 
skunk,  sparrows,  turkeys,  hens,  also  apples,  grapes,  berries, 
boiled  cabbage  and  oatmeal.  They  will  not  eat  blackbirds, 
robins,  crows  or  coon. 

In  winter  you  can  procure  old  horses  for  the  killing  and 
drawing  of  them,  and  lump-jaw  cow  which  make  excellent 
feeding. 

In  the  Spring  young  calves  and  lambs  are  easily  secured 
from  the  farmers  who  are  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  bury- 
ing them. 

Some  feed  meat  from  the  butchershop,  scraps,  cow's  heads 
and  in  the  winter  horse  or  lump-jaw  cow  along  with  the  other 
dietary. 

They  are  especially  fond  of  eggs  and  cat  fish  with  a  relish 
but  unless  accustomed  to  eating  fish  it  is  dangensus  to  feed  on 
account  of  the  bones. 

A  daily  allowance  for  one  fox  is  a  quarter  pound  of  meat  and 
a  small  handful  of  table  scraps  or  a  pint  of  skim  milk  and 
buttermilk.  One  fox-farmer  feeds  along  with  the  meat  a  hoe- 
cake  made  of  corn  meal  and  sour  milk.  Dog  biscuits  are  also 
good  because  they  are  not  only  cheap,  clean  and  easily  as- 
similated but  they  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  build 
up  a  healthy  frame.  They  may  be  given  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Broken  small  and  given  dry  they  are  nourishing,  and  as  the 
fox  has  to  chew  them  properly,  digestive  troubles  are  fewer, 
than  if  they  could  be  bolted.  These  can  also  be  made  more 
tempting  by  soaking  the  biscuits,  pouring  olT  the  water  and 


covering  them  with  broth  from  sheeps'  head  or  feet,  windpipes, 
odd  pieces  of  lean  meat  and  an  occasional  bullock's  head,  re- 
serving the  meat  for  another  time.  These  can  also  be  soaked 
in  buttermilk  or  milk  or  even  boiled  in  it  till  it  becomes  stiff 
like  a  pudding.  Sheeps'  heads  should  never  be  given  raw  as 
there  is  a  risk  of  the  fox  being  infected  with  a  troublesome 
tapeworm  and  ticks.  Fish  biscuits  are  good.  Liver  is  not 
advocated  as  it  is  very  indigestible  but  is  a  good  laxative. 
Buttermilk,  sour  and  skim  milk  or  whey  is  a  most  useful  food 
for  foxes  of  all  ages;  for  a  change  they  seem  to  relish  a  brown 
bread  and  milk  diet,  and  also  bread  covered  with  stock  from 
bones  or  grease. 

Eggs,  oil  meal  and  linseed  properly  fed  have  a  favorable 
influence  on  their  coat.    As  in  horses,  it  makes  them  glossier. 

Green  vegetables  can  be  used  but  should  be  well  boiled, 
finely  chopped  and  then  covered  with  a  gravy  or  broth.  Cab- 
bage is  as  good  as  anything,  but  potatoes  must  never  be  used. 

They  should  be  given  a  large  bone  two  or  three  times  a  week 
to  keep  the  teeth  clean  and  the  small  particles  gnawed  off 
supply  nutrition  to  the  bone  structure.    Only  large  bones  are 
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used,  small  bones  are  apt  to  splinter  and  cause  trouble  either 
by  lacerating  or  puncturing  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

A  dry  diet  must  be  avoided  as  it  is  unfavorable  to  impreg- 
nation, and  rich  juicy  meat,  and  dead  animals  with  warm 
blood  are  favorable  to  free  and  regular  breeding. 

When  from  some  reason,  the  ordinary  food  is  rejected,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  furnish  them  with  suitable  nourish- 
ment. Excellent  appetizers  are  milk  thickened  with  arrow- 
root, bovril,  extract  of  meat,  eggs  and  milk,  strong  broth,  beef 
tea  and  mutton  broth  into  which  stale  bread  has  been  crum- 
bled. 

It  makes  no  difference  after  the  mating  and  whe'ping  season 
how  much  is  fed.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  no  later  than 
November,  first  begin  to  gradually  decrease  the  food  supply, 


but  still  feed  regularly,  only  in  lessened  quantities.  This 
Starving  Period  should  continue  till  after  the  foxes  are  mated, 
when  you  should  begin  very  slowly  to  increase  the  food  given, 
until  a  week  or  so  before  the  young  are  expected.  Then  give 
them  from  this  time  on,  all  they  can  eat.  During  the  oestrum 
and  whelping  period  the  diet  should  be  as  varied  and  strengthen- 
ing as  possible.  For  three  days  prior  to  the  date  of  whelping 
an  entirely  sloppy  diet  is  best,  thoroughly  cooked  oatmeal 
being  as  good  as  anything.  Give  plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water 
at  all  times,  but  especially  at  this  period,  as  both  systematic 
disturbances  are  characterized  by  thirst.  This  's  very  import- 
ant. In  winter,  snow  serves,  but  in  summer  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  water  to  be  supplied  once  a  day  and  then 
left  exposed  to  sun,  dust,  etc.,  until  the  next  supply  is  due. 
The  water  vessels  should  be  replenished  three  or  four  times 
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daily.  The  best  vessels  are  the  enameled,  non-iipsetable  ones. 
These  should  be  kept  under  cover,  or  the  foxes  will  spoil  the 
water  by  messing  in  it.  A  good  plan,  and  one  which  we  have 
ust-d,  is  to  have  a  box  with  an  opening  jusl  large  enough  to  put 
its  head  in  to  drink.  This  can  be  in  a  corner  of  a  pen,  and  a 
pipe  run  into  the  box,  out  through  the  wire,  with  a  receptacle 
to  pour  the  water  in;  thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  them 
each  time  by  going  in  when  watering. 

When  the  whelps  are  born  the  first  consideration  should  be 
the  nursing  mo  her.  Give  her  now  a  diet  of  well-boiled  oat- 
meal, with  milk  or  arrow-root  and  beef  extract,  given  on  the 
little-and-often  principle.  For  the  first  week  give  milk  as  well 
as  meat;  eggs  also  are  good  at  this  period.  All  the  time  the 
mother  is  nursing,  there  is  a  considerable  drain  upon  her  sy- 
stem, hence  she  must  be  fed  generously.  If  milk  is  given,  the 
puppies  will  soon  learn  to  lap.  At  this  time  it  should  be  boiled 
and  slightly  sweetened,  as  cow's  milk  does  not  contain  as  large 
an  amount  of  sugar  as  that  of  the  vixen.  A  little  soup  is  relish- 
ed. 
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Cases  frequ«TitIy  arise  in  which,  just  as  everything  M-ems  to 
bo  fl(.  ;ris!  ng,  the  mother  dies,  or  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  tlu'  mother  has  more  puppies  than  she  can  positivclv 
suckle.  .Still  more  frequently  it  occurs  that  the  mother  In- 
comes scan  d  from  some  disturbance,  etc..  and  carryit  ■■  the 
whelps  aroi  nd,  in  her  soli(  itude  for  their  safetv,  fatally  i  ires 
and  kills  them.  All  castas  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  ai  I  the 
services  of  a  foster  mother  are  called  for.  if  v\c  woiiul  sav.  ihe 
whelps.  The  aspiring  breeder  will  do  ell  to  iiav.  nursinc 
cat  located,  so  he  can  <  jisjly  secure  it  lor  a  foster  iiidther  ij 
necessary.  The  rat  makes  an  excellent  mother,  the  lilile  |.>xes 
so  nearly  resembling  h<i  own  baby  kittens.  Again,  when  ■ 
mother  loses  het  pups,  sometimes  she  is  tn.nhied  h\  m,  o\ 
flow  of  milk  or  milk  lever,  in  whirh  case  she  suiters  exceet  inglj , 
and  indeed  may  lose  her  life. 

Over-feeding  is  responsible  for  quite  a  n  nber  of  failures. 
It  produces  f  it.  sluggish  animals  that  do  not  reed  v\ell.  "The 
plethoric  condition  diminishes  fecunti  and  i- 
able  to  reprodu(  tion.  Animals  will  Ijr.  d  belle 
m  the  meridian  of  vigor.  When  the  emale 
tubes  cannot  convey  the  seminal  fluif;  o  tlie 
so  filled  with  fiitty  matter  that  impregnation  eui 
no  matter  how  vigorous  the  male  m       he." 

The  expense  of  feeding  is  romparaiively  small.  ecordin« 
to  an  estimate  of  one  of  the  most  expe;  lenced  fox  b  cders  who 
fed  butchers'  meat  and  skim  milk,  the  ost  of  feedhig  one  fox, 
when  everything  is  purchased,  was  o,  cent  per  day.  Bu 
oought  for  ten  cent  divid( 
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hutch  is  of  real  value  in  fox-farming;  also  a  dove-cote,  as 
squabs  and  pigeons  are  excellent  food.  It  is  also  in  order,  con- 
sidering the  great  value  of  ihe  animals,  to  feed  them  on  the 
choicest  fare.  To  be  economical,  one  might  raise  poultry  and 
could  utilize  both  the  hens  and  the  eggs  to  vary  the  diet. 
Groundhogs,  etc.,  could  be  kept  alive  until  required.  One 
does  not  like  to  feed  spoiled  meat  or  food  with  maggots;  but 
if  forced  to  do  so,  no  harm  seems  to  follow.  Salted  food  is  never 
relished. 

Refrigerators  can  be  used  to  good  advantage,  or  ice-houses, 
in  which  to  keen  the  meat  in  the  hot  summer  months;  or  a 
circular  pit  can  be  made  in  the  ground,  as  was  the  custom  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  factors  for  preserving  buffalo  meat,  etc.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  was  placed  a  layer  of  ice  and  the  sides 
were  lined  with  it;  then  a  layer  of  meat,  and  a  layer  of  ice  on 
top,  and  so  on.  This  was  covered  with  sawdust,  earth  and 
boards.  Even  in  the  late  dog-days  in  summer  the  meat  was 
said  to  be  fresh  and  appetizing.  The  ice,  as  removed,  is  used 
to  keep  the  water  cool  in  the  drmking  basins. 

The  warning  note  in  rearing  foxes  is — Strict  Privacy,  the 
Observance  of  the  Starving  Period,  and  Carefulness  in  Food 
and  Feeding. 

"The  great  art  of  life  consists  in  fortitude  and  perseverance. 
The  mischance  of  those  who  fall  behind,  though  flung  upon  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  more  frequently  arises  from  want  of  skill  and 
perseverance." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HYGIENE  and  CARE 

k  *.O0  far  as  known,"  says  a  I'nited  States  Bulletin,    "fatal 

O  disease  has  been  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible  in  any  general 

consideration  of  fox  raising.    Nothing  in  the  nature  of 

an  epidemic  has  thus  far  appeared  and  even  minor  diseases 

are  exc-edingly  few." 

Wild  birds  and  animals  with  few  exceptions  are  always 
active  and  if  caged  up  will  die  from  insuflicient  exercise  not 
only  physical  but  mental. 

"Young  and  careless  mammals  pass  all  their  days  in  play  or 
at  the  breast;  the  adults  without  giving  up  their  play  altogether 
(for  these  much  more  than  with  man,  arise  from  a  need  of  ex- 
pending energv)  are  almost  always  on  the  qui  vive  to  avoid 
enemies,  or  to  look  for  food  or  to  seek  for  mates.  And  this  con- 
tinued tension  of  the  living  being  in  its  environment,  puts  into 
activity  not  only  the  muscles  but  also  the  brain  and  nerves. 
The  need  of  movement  is  so  natural  and  so  imperative  with 
wild  animajs  that  we  see  most  of  them,  when  in  captivity 

Eacing  continually  up  and  down  their  cages  or  endeavoring  to 
reak  the  monotony  of  their  existence,  in  any  way  suggested 
by  their  brains. "  or  this  reason  it  is  wise  to  have  the  animals 
in  pairs,  pens  large;  but  not  too  large,  an  open  view  of  all  that 
goes  on  at  a  distance,  at  least,  at  times  when  there  is  no  danger. 
The  result  of  too  small  cages  (used  in  the  sense  of  a  limited 
mental  field)  is  apt  to  lead  to  anger,  viciousness,  furious  at- 
tacks of  madness  and  cage  paralysis,  the  first  symptom  being 
a  stiffness  in  the  hind  legs.    One  must  furnish  lots  of  means  of 

filay  by  boxes,  sand  etc.,  but  if  the  vixen  breeds,  the  puppies 
urnish  amusement  and  keep  things  lively  until  separation 
takes  place. 

The  feeding  of  small  animals  and  permitting  the  foxes  to  use 
their  prowess  in  seeking  and  grasping  them  affords  them  great 
amusement  but  would  be  severely  criticized  by  the  Humane 
Society. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  foxes  with  one  bounding  leap,  disap- 
pear through  ihe  attic  entrance  of  the  Miniature  house,  re- 
appearing as  if  by  magic  at  the  lower.  Undoubtedly  as  in  wolves 
epizootics  of  hydrophobia  occur  in  foxes  in  the  wild  state.  In 
the  enclosure  it  is  hard  to  realize  how  germ  diseases  of  this 
nature  could  develop,  however  in  the  hot  sultry  days  some- 
times foxes  go  around  in  a  dazed  condition  with  eyes  glaring, 
snapping  and  snarling,   but  may  recover  their  tone  again, 
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others  sink  farther  into  this  morbid  state  and  die.  This  ir.  y 
be  a  distemper,  but  it  certainly  is  not  in  many  cases  rabi  s. 
Occasionally  they  die  of  digestive  troubles,  milk  fever  ai  d 
other  unknown  complaints. 

Emesis  is  a  conmion  occurrence  with  foxes.  You  frequently 
observe  them  eating  grass  and  retching,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  their  canine  cousins.  I'nless  other  symptoms  are  present 
there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm  at  simple  vomiting.  No  doubt 
if  not  fed,  watered  properly,  kept  in  clean  quarters  and  other- 
wise well  cared  for,  the  long  list  of  canine  ailments  would  be- 
come vulpine.  Foxes,  as  well  as  dogs,  are  bothered  with  their 
common  enemy  the  flea  and  sometimes  mange.  The  Pulex 
irritans  (the  flea)  is  a  small  species  of  pest  that  annoy  them  and 
make  them  scratch  and  bite  and  in  this  way  destroy  their  coat, 
which  assumes  an  unhealthy,  ragged,  unkempt  appearance. 
These  propagate  in  the  bedding,  sand,  in  the  fox  s  coat  or  they 
may  get  them  by  coming  in  contact  with  other  freshly  killed 
animals.  Any  mange  remedy  will  kill  the  fleas.  Salt  is  also 
good  to  scatter  around  the  pens. 
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The  kennels  should  be  kept  sprayed,  disinfected  both  inside 
and  out,  the  pens  clear  of  all  decaying  matter,  and  this  will 
greatly  overcome  the  difTicully.  Old  bones,  putrified  meat  etc.. 
besides  having  an  offensive  odour  will  attract  fleas  and  para- 
sites. 

In  treating  foxes  for  any  complaints  give  Ihem  the  same 
dosage  as  you  would  a  Boston  Terrier. 

F'oxes  are  sometimes  bothered  with  round,  hook,  tape  and 
other  worms.  This  often  causes  the  death  of  voung  [)ups. 
They  affect  the  coat  of  grown  foxes  making  it'  look  like  a 
Sampson  Fox,  also  causing  digestive  troubles  resulting  in 
vomiting,  dysentry,  and  directlv  or  indirerilv  causing  their 
death. 

Preventative  means  are  always  the  best,  so  More  pairing 
foxes,  starve  48  hours  and  give  each  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in 
capsules,  concealed  in  a  small  piece  of  meal  so  Ihcy  can  bolt  it. 
The  next  day  give  worm  medicine  and  feed  as  before. 

If  round  worms  feed  lightly,  give  santonin  and  calomel 
spread  on  food  every  alternate  day  for  live  doses.  This  can 
be  done  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

If  one's  foxes  are  infested  with  these  it  would  be  advisable 
to  cook  all  meat  given.  Again  if  foxes  show  symptoms  of 
dizzy  h?ad  always  lessen  the  supply  of  meat  and'  change  the 
diet  for  a  few  days. 

Burrs  and  thistles  must  not  be  allowed  in  or  near  the  en- 
closures, as  they  not  only  get  into  the  fur  and  tail  but  destrov 
it. 

The  character  of  the  coat  is  a  good  indication  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fox.  In  a  healthy  animal  the  skin  is  soft  and  elastic, 
the  fur  thick  and  glossy  and  soft  to  the  touch;  there  are  many 
things  that  influence  the  fur,  effect  of  exposure  to  cold,  heat, 
moisture,  shelter,  sex,  castration  and  food.  The  colder  the 
climate  the  thicker  the  fur  and  if  subjected  to  certain  priva- 
tions as  hunger,  etc.,  it  will  be  longer  and  thicker  bft  the  foxes 
will  become  thinner.  In  Northern  fur  bearing  animal.«  as  the 
white  bear,  the  hair  is  thick.  Nature  looks  after  her  own,  and 
if  the  foxes  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  fur  in  time  becomes 
longer  and  thicker  than  if  they  were  housed  up. 

In  the  coldest  and  stormiest  days  in  winter  ihey  are  out 
playing  in  the  snow  but  when  it  begins  to  thaw  and  freeze 
alternately,  the  fur  freezes  to  the  crust  and  is  injured  when  torn 
away.  If  the  animal  is  kept  for  breeding  purposes  it  does  not 
matter  for  it  will  grow  out  the  next  year  but  if  for  its  pelt  it 
should  be  sold  before  that  time. 


If  they  are  out  in  the  sun  too  much  Oi  are  raised  in  south- 
ern localities  the  hair  will  become  shorter  and  thinner.  Lying 
out  too  much  in  the  bright  hot  sun  gives  the  fur  a  dry  singed 
appearance  and  it  often  becomes  quite  faded  and  brown  but  if 
like  plants  it  is  sheltered  entirely  from  the  sun,  they  become 
delicate  and  their  coal  loses  its  tone. 

Moisture  strengthens  the  hair  and  it  grows  to  a  much 
greater  length;  that  is  why  the  sea  and  lake  breezes  are  claimed 
to  be  good  for  the  coat. 

Certain  foods  as  eggs,  oil-meal  and  linseed  have  a  favor- 
able influence,  eggs  are  highly  recommended  to  give  the  fur 
more  gloss.  All  animals  have  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  bodily 
heat.  Food  is  the  chief  source  and  if  deprived  of  this  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  their  coat  lengthens  and  increases  to  protect  them. 

Males  always  have  a  thicker,  coarser  and  stronger  coal 
than  females.  If  one  wishes  the  male  to  have  finer  fur  and  a 
larger  pell  this  may  be  accomplished  by  castration,  the  earlier 
the  better.  The  coat  will  then  resemble  that  of  the  female. 
However  the  dogs  seem  to  preserve  their  fur  much  better  as 
gestation  and  nursing  tends  to  affect  it  unfavorably.  At  the 
present  stage  of  the  fox-industry  breeding  animals  being  ex- 
ceptionally scarce  and  therefore  more  valuable,  castration  is 
not  to  be  considered. 

As  before  stated  the  keeping  of  the  foxes  in  a  secluded 
place  free  from  visitors  is  not  alone  sufTicient  to  overcome 
nervousness. 

Especially  at  mating  and  during  gestation,  whelping  and 
until  the  young  are  two  months  old  NO  ONE  except  the 
REGULAR  ATTENDANT  should  enter  the  enclosure,  and 
even  he  should  not  even  see,  much  less  handle  the  young  till 
they  come  out  of  the  nest  themselves.  If  he  is  a  good  ob- 
server he  will  always  know  what  their  actions  portend.  He 
will  know  when  to  begin  the  starving  period,  when  to  put  the 
male  and  female  together,  when  they  have  mated,  when  to 
separate,  the  time  the  whelps  should  be  born,  if  they  need  a 
foster  mother,  just  what  and  how  to  feed  as  necessity  arises. 
He  will  understand  every  change  in  the  bark  of  the  male  the 
noises  made  by  the  vixen  and  little  ones  and  just  y/hen  his 
presence  is  needed.  He  must  on  no  account  disturb  the  kennel 
or  handle  the  young  unless  the  life  of  the  cubs  is  at  stake. 
Experience  is  the  great  teacher. 

There  is  marked  individuality  among  the  foxes  as  among 
domesticated  animals.  Each  fox  has  his  or  her  own  peculiari- 
ties. "To  strangers  they  may  seem  to  look  alike,  but  to  me 
each  one  seems  different.    I  know  each  one  by  its  own  peculiar 
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ways,  and  if  they  were  all  put  together  I  could  pick  each  one 
out  and  place  it  in  its  own  yard  again."  Their  traits  must  be 
known  as  the  tamest  and  boldest  may  get  more  than  its  share 
of  food. 

Males  are  sometimes  jealous  and  crowd  into  the  nests 
trampling  and  suffocating  the  young. 

Some  foxes  are  suspicious  of  the  slightest  change  in  attire 
of  their  keeper;  for  these  we  recommend  wearing  a  uniform. 

Some  arc  good  tempered,  others  cro.ss:  some  affeciionaic, 
making  up  with  cats,  dogs  and  have  verv  liiilc  aversion  to  man, 
others  lack  confidence.  Some  show  more  parental  feeling. 
A  male  was  separated  from  his  mate  by  a  wire  partition  and  1 
foot  screen.  He  was  frequently  seen  pushing  his  own  morsels 
of  food  through  the  mesh  to  the  vixen  both  before  and  after 
the  little  ones  came  out. 

The  more  a  fox  is  domesticated  the  greater  the  change  in 
their  habits.  Reynard  and  Vixen  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
having  a  long — dash  of  reason. 

When  foxes  dig  too  much  there  is  danger  of  them  escaping; 
in  sandy  soil  they  have  been  known  io  tunnel  30  feet  in  a  night. 
An  instance  of  this  happened  in  a  ranch  near  Bothwell.  This 
can  L3  very  quickly  remedied  by  nipping  their  claws  or  more 
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radically  by  extracting  them.  Again  they  often  give  trouble 
by  pulling  at  the  wire,  chewing  the  woodwork  or  injuring  each 
other.    Here  is  one  of  many  instances  from  a  recent  letter: — 

"The  first  day  of  December  (1912)  when  I  went  to  my 
ranch  my  male  (Black)  was  dead,  the  female  had  killed  him. 
As  near  as  I  could  tell^his  jugular  was  cut  off  and  some  other 
tearing  done  about  the  neck.  Then  it  was  that  I  remembered 
what  you  had  told  me  in  your  last  letter  about  having  their 
fangs  broken  off;  but  I  never  dreamed  of  them  killing  each 
other.  Had  I  known  how  to  have  done  it,  I  would  have  had 
it  done.  They  played  a  great  deal  with  each  other  and  pro- 
bably sometimes  they  got  mad  in  their  play  which  evidently 
they  did  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  November.  I  told — 
several  times  I  wished  1  knew  how  to  nip  their  fangs  as  Dr. 
Croft  had  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  I  was  afraid  tliey  would 
hurt  each  other  but  it  came  sooner  than  I  expected.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  how  it  is  done  and  if  I  get  another  pair  of  Black 
ones  I  shall  be  sure  to  guard  against  a  probable  loss  in  that 
direction  at  least?" 

Once  more  surgery  comes  to  our  aid  and  removes  the  four 
canine  teeth  or  tusks  which  cause  all  the  trouble.  Some  merely 
cut  them  off  close  to  the  gum  with  bone  forceps  or  snap  them 
off  with  pinchers,  but  they  will  grow  out  again.  Others  extract 
them,  we  use  both  methods.  One  of  our  foxes  whose  fangs  had 
been  cut  becoming  troublesome  again,  on  examining  it  I  found 
well  developed  tusks.  Some  suppose  these  small  operations 
are  contrary  to  nature  and  are  detrimental  to  their  well  being 
but  in  actual  practice  they  do  not  affect  them  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

Identification  marks  can  be  made  with  a  tattoo  marker  or 
any  other  instrument  that  serves  the  purpose,  preferable 
places  are  on  the  gums,  teeth,  ears,  sole  of  foot,  and  on  the 
msidc  of  flank;  or  they  can  be  branded  by  a  cautery. 

The  most  favorable  sanitary  conditions  include  fresh  air, 
which  from  the  very  nature  of  their  pens  they  get  an  abundant 
supply.  It  mi^ht  be  as  well  to  have  some  of  the  simpler  means 
of  ventilation  m  their  kennel  beside  the  entrance.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  have  no  drafts,  for  the  protection  of  the  new  born 
whelps.  The  next  condition  is  sunshine  of  which  they  are  more 
apt  to  get  too  much  than  too  little.  Artificial  shade  should  be 
secured  if  the  natural  condition  is  not  present.  Long  project- 
ing roofs  on  the  kennels,  small  shrubs,  trees,  hedges,  screens, 
etc.  all  have  their  good  points. 

When  trees  are  used,  trim  up  eight  feet,  nail  sticks  to 
them  at  riglil  angles  and  attach  woven  overhang  wire  as  on 
fence. 
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As  far  as  heal  is  concerned,  in  the  winter  lime  Iheir  coa!  is 
suflicienl.  The  dens  should  lie  constructed  fairly  warm,  in  case 
Ihey  should  propagate  early  in  the  spring. 

Dampness  should  be  avoided  around  the  kennels  and  pens 
as  much  as  possible  by  good  drainage  and  plenty  of  sand. 

The  watering  vessels  or  troughs  must  be  kept  clean.  Thev 
must  be  washed  at  least  once  a  day.  but  better  still  each  time 
fresh  water  is  given.  If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  run- 
ning water  so  much  the  better.  Regular  cement  troughs  can 
be  used  and  these  are  always  sanitary. 

Foxes  are  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  one  trusts  a  great  deal 
to  them  to  keep  their  house  in  good  order.  Once  their  homo  is 
disturbed,  they  are  apt  to  become  uneasy  and  seek  to  escape. 
A  generous  supply  of  sand  serves  for  bedding  and  tends  to 
cleanliness.  Some  farmers  keep  their  kennels  thoroughly  dis- 
infected. 

To  secure  foxes  for  examination  or  other  purposes  a  great 
manv  devices  sometimes  have  io  be  tried.  Alwavs  use  the 
gentler  means  first  and  that  which  will  frighten  them  the  least. 
The  large  sized  box  traps  fashioned  like  those  used  by  small 
boys  to  catch  chipmunks,  squirrels,  etc.,  such  as  those  with 
swing  gales  and  drop  doors,  can  be  used.  Another  method  is 
to  leave  the  inside  gates  open  allowing  the  fox  to  come  out 
into  the  alleyway.  The  gale  can  be  closed  by  means  of  a  long 
cord  or  by  carefully  entering.  A  fox  may  climb  the  wire,  and 
is  easily  secui  i  by  the  hind  leg  and  tail.  Exercise  precaution 
to  avoid  dislocating  the  brush.  By  running  the  hand  along  the 
back  to  the  scruiT  of  the  neck  you  can  safely  hold  the  fox.  A 
safer  plan  is  to  catch  the  neck  with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  hold  by 
the  hind  legs. 

The  tongs  can  be  made  by  any  blacksmith.  Some  prefer 
long  handles,  others  short.  The  diameter  of  Ihe  holder  should 
not  be  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  or  Ihey  will  wriggle 
their  heads  through.  The  joint  is  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
circle. 

Again  boxes  may  be  left  in  the  alley,  the  fox  will  likely 
seek  cover, it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  secure  it.  Tongs  should 
always  be  used  unless  one  is  an  expert  in  handling  foxes. 

If  cement  dens,  like  the  one  described  or  those  provided 
with  similar  sliding  doors,  are  used  there  is  very  little  difliculty 
in  securing  the  animal. 

Artifices  without  number  can  be  contrived  to  beat  the  wily 
fox,  the  means  matters  not  as  he  can  be  secured  with  a  little 
patience.  They  must  never  be  handled  at  gestation  and  whclp- 
mg  periods  when  excitement  would  do  them  harm. 
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For  shipping  use  a  good  packing  box  3x2x2  feet.  Two 
can  be  shipped  together,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  larger  box 
with  a  partition  or  ship  separately.  The  case  must  be  an  inch 
thick  or  lined  with  tin  and  provided  with  a  sliding  door  with 
holes  for  ventilation.  The  top  must  be  covered  with  No.  16 
gauge,  two  inch  mesh  wire,  fastened  by  staples  and  covered 
with  laths  one  or  two  inches  apart.  This  serves  for  ventilation, 
security  and  satisfies  curiosity  in  transit.  Handles  can  also  be 
attached  at  each  end.  Attach  to  the  inside  wall  a  receptacle 
for  water.  The  interspace  at  the  top  will  allow  the  express 
agent  to  supply  water  from  time  to  time. 

A  better  box  and  the  one  we  prefer,  only  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive is  one  made  of  one  inch  fitted  dressed  lumber — 3x2x2 
feet  divided  into  two  compartments,  with  a  six  inch  entrance 
between.  The  one-half  is  covered  by  wire  IH  gauge  one  inch 
mesh,  the  other  with  fitted  lumber.  Near  the  bottom  of  the 
closed  compartment  are  a  few  small  holes  for  ventilation.  It  is 
provided  with  handles  and  water  receptacle  like  the  other.  On 
the  boarded  half  is  printed  your  instructions.  The  advantage 
of  this  over  ihe  former  is  the  smaller  mesh  wire,  and  the  closed 
in  compartment  which  saves  the  fox  from  being  worried  from 
the  gaze  of  on-lookers  besides  giving  it  a  sense  of  seclusion  and 

safetv. 

they  should  be  given  a  g<  feed  before  leaving  the  pens. 
The  foxes  can  travel  two  or  thre.  days  without  food:however  it 
is  better  to  put  in  a  bone  with  a  nitle  meat  on  it,  or  some  good 
dog  biscuit.  Even  if  in  their  box  they  should  be  left  inside 
the  enclosure  until  removed  for  shipping. 

Great  care  should  be  exerci^^id  in  preparing  the  skin  for 
sale.  The  fox  is  killed  by  using  chloroform  and  the  highest  de- 
gree of  care  must  be  used  in  taking  off  the  skin.  A  drop  of 
blood,  the  smallest  break  or  defect  ruins  the  fur  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  only  instrument  required  is  a  sharp  pointed 
knife.  An  incision  is  made  from  the  bottom  of  one  hind  foot 
extending  up  the  posterior  side  to  the  vent  and  in  the  same 
manner  incised  up  the  other  hind  leg.  Pull  the  skin  back  over 
the  entire  body  and  the  head,  separating  when  reces-ary  with 
the  knife,  to  the  lips  where  ihe  final  incision  is  made.  Care- 
fully remove  the  tail  bone  avoiding  if  possible  slitting  the  tail. 
Scrape  the  skin,  then  stretch  on  a  long,  narrow,  slightly  tapered 
board  with  a  blunt,  rounded  end.  Some  split  the  board  which 
makes  it  much  easier  to  insert,  righting  it  afterwards  with  a 
wedge.  Hang  up  to  gradually  dry  in  a  cool  place  not  in  the  sun 
or  Ileal  artificial  heat.  Preservatives  are  not  always  necossarv. 
The  dry  skin  is  delicate  as  parchment  and  should  be  carefully 
handled  in  turning  to  the  right  side. 


Again  we  urge  every  one  aspiring  to  be  expert  keepers  to 
observe  all  things,  to  note  favorable  conditions,  to  follow  a 
routine  which  has  PRIVACY,  PROPER  food  and  feeding. 
CARE  and  HYGIENE  ingrained  in  its  calendar.  SANITA- 
TION written  in  red  letters  above  every  date,  to  A(^T  at  ALL 
TIMES  as  if  a  chemical  experiment  were  in  progress. 

"So  from  the  heights  of  will  life's  partintf  slreuni  (li'sd-iuls. 

And  as  a  inomcnl  turns  its  sliMuier  rill,  each  widening  torrent  h.'iids 
From  the  same  cradle  side,  from  the  same  mother's  knee. 
One  to  long  darkness,  and  the  froz  -n  tide,  one  to  the  peaeeful  sea." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
VALUE 

"If  it  lakes  two  score  of  spotted  hounds  to  find  a  bag  ol 
aniseed,  how  many  would  a  fellow  need  to  catch  a  fox  of 
average  breed?" 

The  raising  of  silver  foxes  is  just  in  its  infancy.  Only  now 
are  people  awakening  to  the  fact  that  a  fortune  is  awaiting 
them  in  the  rearing  of  the  Black  Fox.  Those  who  have  learned 
the  art  are  few  in  number.  Only  one  among  every  500,000 
among  foxes  is  a  pure  and  radiant  black. 

"By  and  by  it  may  be  some  skilled  or  fortunate  breeder 
will  produce  a  black  pup  or  perhaps  a  pair  of  black  foxes  may 
be  captured  alive  and  from  these  a  new  breed  of  black  foxes 
will  arise  and  cause  a  great  panic  among  men  who  hunt  for 
black  foxes."  At  the  present  time  however,  there  is  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  animals  and  particularly  those  that  have  been 
known  to  breed  true  to  color. 

"Foxes  especially  red  foxes,  have  been  kept  alive  in 
zoological  collections  and  by  private  individuals  since  early 
historic  times.  Owing  to  the  value  of  its  fur,  however,  the 
silver  fox  seldom  has  been  confined  longer  than  necessary  for 
it  to  attain  marketable  condition.  The  persons  most  likely 
to  obtain  the  animals  have  been  farmers  and  woodsmen  to 
whom  immediate  returns  were  of  such  importance  that  few 
cared  to  risk  experimentation  for  the  sake  of  future  profits. 
Only  in  recent  years,  and  in  most  cases  after  experience  with 
the  less  valuable  red  foxes,  have  serious  attempts  been  made  to 
raise  silver  foxes.  Of  some  twenty  parlies  known  to  have  en- 
gaged in  breeding  them,  one  began  fifteen  years  ago  and  another 
eight  years  ago,  while  all  the  others  undertook  the  business 
within  the  last  five  years.  Those  who  have  persevered  in  spite 
of  early  failures  have  in  the  end  attained  considerable  success. 
Some  have  become  discouraged  and  have  discontinued  after  a 
few  years,  while  others  are  now  just  beginning  and  their  ex- 
perience is  too  slight  to  be  of  much  value  in  determining  the 
practicability  of  the  business.  Most  of  them  are  men  of  small 
means  living  in  sparsely  settled  regions.  Their  original  stock 
has  been  obtained  chiefly  by  taking  the  young  from  the  dens 
of  wild  foxes.  In  some  cases  small  stock  companies  have  been 
formed  and  considerable  sums  of  money  invested  in  land 
equipment  and  breeding  stock.  Thus  far  the  breeding  of 
silver  foxes  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  state  of  Maine 
and  in  the  Canadian  Maritime  Provmces — New  Brunswick, 
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Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Il  has  been  under- 
taken to  some  extent  also  in  Michigan,  Alaska,  Labrador. 
Newfoundland."  (Quebec  and  Ontario).  -1908  I.  S.  A. 
Bulletin.  . 

"The  fox  can  be  successfully  raised  in  captivity;  this  has 
been  successfully  demonstrated  numerous  times  and  with  satis- 
factory results;  no  less  than  lifioen  farms  are  in  operation  or 
were  during  1905  (T.  S.) 

To  obtain  definite  and  inside  information  from  the  most 
successful  breeders  is  hard  to  do;  those  that  raise  black  silver 
and  cross  foxes  for  their  pelts  are  close  mouthed,  resulting  in 
little  information  from  such  sources :  another  reason  the  farnris 
are  located  in  some  obscure  part  of  the  country,  many  in 
Canada,  Alaska  and  on  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

"Thirty-five  years  ago  the  hotel-keeper  of  the  village 
bought  from  a  woodsman  a  family  cf  young  foxes  so  much 
darker  than  the  usual  type  that  he  believed  them  closely  re- 
lated to  the  wonderful  black  fo:i,  of  which  many  stories  have 
been  told.  "Colonel  Black  Fox"— his  visions  and  his  rank  in 
the  local  militia  earned  him  the  sobriquet— cherished  the  idea 
that  these  foxes  could  be  bred  in  captivity,  and  that  among 
the  progeny  there  might  some  day  be  found  specimens  whose 
fur  of  a  wonderful  black  t'pped  with  gold  would  grace  the 
shoulders  of  the  ladies  of  the  Russian  coui  I  and  bring  to  him 
both  wealth  and  fame. 

But,  though  the  visions  he  enjoyed  did  not  nriaterialize 
in  his  day.  from  these  young  foxes  has  grown  the  important 
industry  for  which  this  province  and  particularly  its  far 
western  part,  is  fast  becoming  renowned. 
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"The  Colonel"  parted  with  his  foxes,  and  subsequently, 
after  several  changes  of  ownership  they  or  their  progeny  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  shrewd  far-seeing  Irish  farmer.  Without 
the  slightest  experience  in  the  breeding  of  wild  animals,  he 
used  his  powers  of  observation  and  habits  of  patience  and  in- 
dustry to  such  purpose  that  he  has  succeeded  beyond  his 
greatest  expectations.  His  success  was,  however,  not  at- 
tained easily  or  instantaneously.  It  was  an  untravelled  road, 
.;f  1  theories  formulated  one  year  were  often  abandoned  the 
next.  Loss  followed  loss  until,  at  length  he  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  up  the  attempt. 

"At  tliis  crisis  an  Englishman,  who  owned  a  small  island 
in  the  harbor  of  Alberton  and  who  had  been  experimenting 
along  the  same  lines  came  forward  with  the  offer  ol  partner- 
ship; and  from  that  time,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  rc^l  pro- 
gress in  fox  farming  began.  In  the  short  s[)aoe  of  eighteen 
years  these  men,  with  the  slock  then  possessed  and  a  few  dark 
animals  captured  in  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scoiia  and  Newfound- 
land, succeeded  in  establishing  a  "strain"  of  Silver  Fox  thai 
is  without  doubt  the  finest  in  the  world. 

"Previous  to  the  year  19(H),  though  many  tempting  offers 
had  been  made  them,  our  two  pioneers  had  never  parted  with 
any  of  their  stock  alive,  nor  had  any  one  in  this  province  es- 
tablished independently  of  them.  But  during  that  year  they 
were  induced  by  the,  at  that  time  munificent  offer  of  S.'KMJ, 
to  sell  one  pair  to  a  neighbor  who  forthwith  commenced  on  his 
own  accoual.  Within  the  next  three  or  four  years  three  others 
and  later  a  fourth  started.  In  every  case  the  original  breeder? 
or  their  first  customer  supplied  all  or  part  of  the  stock;  but 
from  the  purchasers,  in  addition  to  a  fancy  price  was  exacted 
a  solemn  promise  to  sell  no  stock  alive." — Frederic  L.  Rogers. 

"In  the  year  1888,  one  James  Lamb,  while  hunting  some 
strayed  cows  in  the  woods,  found  two  silver  pups,  a  male  and 
a  female,  in  a  hollow  log.  He  contrived  to  carry  them  home 
and  swapped  them  with  a  neighbor  for  a  cow  and  a  few  dollars 
to  boot.  The  neighbor  experimented  for  several  years  with 
various  pens  and  treatment,  but  he  became  discouraged  and 
sold  the  foxes  for  S80  to  another  neighbor,  who  also  was  no 
more  successful  than  the  original  finder.  This  second  man 
gave  over  his  experiment  to  yet  another  neighbor,  who  lived 
on  an  island  ir.  Cascumpec  Bay.  The  quiet  of  the  new  place, 
the  increasing  lameness  of  the  foxes,  and  the  understanding  of 
the  new  keeper  produced  conditions  that  rcleived  Madame 
Reynard's  nervous  apprehension  for  her  youngs'  safety  and 
three  pups  were  reared  to  maturity  in  two  seasons.     This 
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success,  the  result  of  eight  years*  experimentation  gave  a  strong 
impulse  to  the  industry  and  it  began  in  earnest.  About  six 
men  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  line  art  of  rearing  foxes  in 
captivity  and  jealously  and  successfullly  guarded  their  secret 
until  1910.'* — Rayner  and  Jones. 

T»e  history  of  fox-farming  in  Ontario  dates  back  some 
twenty  years  ago,  when  a  fur-dealer,  T.  L.  Borrowman  ex- 
perimented with  Silver  blacks  for  a  number  of  years  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pens,  dens  and  treatment,  et  I  lis  trouble  was 
\:-  jiiL   ing  too  many  foxes  together.    He  use!  >o  have  two  pair 
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me  pen.    The  lirivl  venr  he  tried  putting  each  pair  by 
.';   kc  was  rewarded  by  two  litters,  4  and  .">  piipsre- 


ith 


The 


good  success. 

-  one  o;  pluck  and  per- 

irom  the  Rainy  River 

state.     Some  were  pro- 

a  homesteader  not  many 


1\,     Since  then  he  has  m«- 
his"       oi  -Mr.  Borrowman*s  suf'  ^'. 
se'.       i-<  1       The  original  foxes  ca.:> 
District  and  from  dens  in   i'.v  '.v::.i 
cured  from  an  Indian  the  other;  i;.  in 

miles  apart.  One  of  these  pairs  was  e.xtra  large  with  long  legs 
while  the  other  foxes  were  also  very  largo  but  had  shorler  legs. 
Nearly  all  the  Ontario  fox  farms  are  from  this  strain  (1913) 
and  many  have  been  shipped  to  Prince  Kdward  Islanc'.  and 
other  places.  So  while  Ontario  has  only  a  very  few  of  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  blood,  they  have  iii  this  way  developed 
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tne  Island  fox,  which  have  the  finest  fur  in  the  world;  but  this 
is  purely  a  question  of  HEREDITY. 

So  great  has  been  the  development  of  confidence  in  the 
fox  industry  and  with  such  strides  has  it  gone  forward  that 
facts  detailed  one  day  become  ancient  history  the  next. 

"Although  the  industry  began  twenty-three  years  ago, 
no  breeding  stock  of  large  value  had  left  the  hands  of  the  close 
circle  of  breeders  who  were  guarding  their  secret  well.  Only 
a  few  choice  and  a  few  silver  foxes  had  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  those  outside  the  combine  previous  to  1910  when  it 
broke.  Up  to  that  time  no  live  foxes  were  soM  except  some 
silvers  to  distant  places. " 

Until  the  fall  of  1911  very  few  realized  the  great  industry 
that  was  being  carried  on  so  quietly.  Very  few  foxes  had  been 
exported  from  Prince  Edward  Island  but  Ontario  had  been 
trying  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  on  the  Island  who  could 
not  obtain  any  from  the  Inlanders.  Since  the  "combine" 
broke  many  have  been  sold  both  on  the  Island  and  elsewhere. 

F'or  a  number  of  years  many  foxes  have  been  quietly 
secured  for  skin  value  from  Alaska,  Yukon,  Labrador,  New- 
foundland and  Northern  Quebec. 

Newfoundland  realizing  the  wealth  that  lay  within  her 
borders  recently  passed  a  law  forbidding  thd  exportation  of 
silver  foxes.  The  United  States  has  a  du'y  on  all  imported 
stock;  but  Canada  admits  them  free  under  the  clause  govern- 
ing ihe  improvement  of  breeding  stock. 

The  Government  of  Prince  Edward  Island  has  recognized 
it  as  an  industry  and  levied  an  income  tax  of  one  and  a  half  per 
cent.  For  this  the  ranchers  expect  to  be  aided  in  protection 
against  robbers  by  the  employment  of  the  best  detectives  or  by 
the  establishment  of  a  kennel  of  blood  hounds.  Associations 
are  being  formed  for  protection  and  registration  methods  etc. 

Queoec  on  the  21st  of  December,  1912,  passed  "an  act 
relating  to  foxes  and  other  fur  bearing  animals  kept  in  captiv- 
ity." The  other  provinces  would  do  well  to  follow  the  same 
example. 

"1.  Every  one  is  guilty  of  an  offence  and  liable  to  the 
penalty  hereinafter  provided  who  at  any  time  hereafter,  in  any 
part  of  the  province  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  care- 
taker of  a  ranch  or  enclosure  where  foxes  or  other  fur-bearing 
animals  are  kept  in  captivity  for  breeding  purposes,  shall  ap- 
proach or  enter  upon  the  private  grounds  ol  the  owners  of  the 
said  animals  within  a  distance  of  twenty-five  yards  from  the 
outer  fence  or  enclosure  within  which  the  pens  or  dens  of  the 
said  animals  are  located,  and  upon  which  said  fence  or  en- 
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closure  notices  forbidding  trespassing  on  the  said  premises  are 
kept  posted,  so  as  to  be  plainly  discernible  at  the  said  distance 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  yards.  Nevertheless  it  shall  not 
be  an  offence  for  any  neighboring  proprietor  or  occupant  to 
approach  within  such  distance  to  do  work  required  or  imposed 
by  law  or  by  municipal  laws. 

2.  Any  person  convicted  of  an  offence  against  section  1. 
of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars 
nor  less  than  five  dollars  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine 
and  the  costs  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
months  nor  less  than  one  month. 

3.  Every  one  is  guilty  of  an  offence  and  liable  to  the  pen- 
alty hereinafter  provided  who  at  any  time  hereafter  m  any  pari 
of  the  Province  without  the  consen  of  the  owner  or  caretaker 
of  any  enclosure  wi*hin  which  foxes  or  other  fur-bearng  ani- 
mals are  kepi  for  breeding  purposes,  and  on  the  outer  fence  of 
which  enclosure  are  kept  posted  notices  forbidding  trespassing 
on  the  premises  where  the  said  animals  are  kepi,  and  plamly 
discernible  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  yards 
therefrom,  shall  pass  within  the  said  fence  of  such  enclcsure  or 
climb  over,  break  or  cut  through  the  same  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  th?  said  enclosure  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever. 

4.  Any  person  convicted  of  an  offence  against  sec  lion  3. 
of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  excecdmg  one  hundred 
dollars  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  in  default  of  payment  of 
said  fine  and  the  costs  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  six  nor  less 
than  two  months. 

5.  Any  caretaker  may  kill  any  dog  wandenng  in  the 
neighborhood  of  anv  enclosure  in  which  foxes  or  other  fur- 
bearing  animals  are'  kepi,  and  there  giving  tongue  or  other- 
vise  terrifving  such  animals  provided,  however,  that  dog  so 
killed  is  neither  muzzled  nor  accompanied  by  the  owner  or  by 
a  person  having  cliargc  or  car '  of  such  dog. 

6.  Every  mfringenient  of  any  provision  of  this  act  is 
punishable  summarilv  upon  prosecution  befoie  a  jusl'ce  of  th-' 
peace  having  jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  Ihe  offence 
was  committed. 

7.  The  provisions  of  part  XV  of  the  f.riniinal  Code  re- 
specting summary  convictions  shall,  unless  inconiualible  apply 
to  all  prosecutions  brought,  tried  and  decided  under  th»s 
section. 

8.  This  act  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  its  sanction." 
Live  foxes  bring  a  fancy  price  in  some  cases  many  times 

their   skin   value.      It   is   more  profitable   to  sell   them   for 
breeding  purposes  than  for  the  skins.     Cross  foxes  of  good 
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parentage  range  from  SlOO  to  over  $1(KK)  a  pair;  silver  blacks 
troni  S?8()(»  to  $30(M)  and  over  each.  The  pell  of  the  pure  black 
fox  is  the  highest  priced  fur  on  the  market.  The  sum  of  $2300 
was  not  long  ago  paid  to  a  breeder  of  black  fo\es  in  PRINCE 
KDWARD  ISLAND  for  a  flawless  skin  of  medium  size  but  of 
exceptional  beauty  and  lustre. 

It  may  be  said  that  every  silver  fox  raised  is  likely  to 
yield  a  pelt  worth  over  SlOO.  The  pale  skins  bring  from  $100 
to  S'ltK)  and  the  dark  ones  much  more.  Radiant  silver  blacks 
average  SISOO  to  $3000. 

"Many  stories  can  be  related  of  phenomenal  fortunes 
made  in  a  short  lime.  Cases  can  be  mentioned  where  men  with 
a  few  hundred  dollars  have  secured  tens  of  Ihousands. 
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The  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Dalton  of  Tignish,  P.  E.  I.,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  industry  out  of  which  he  has  acrumulated 
a  fortune.  Commencing  a  score  of  years  a^o  with  two  Black 
.axes  he  has  cleared  as  much  as  S12,(KM)  of  net  profit  in  one 
year  out  of  his  ranch  and  in  1912  formed  a  jomt  stwk  company 
to  take  over  the  fox  raising  property  and  stock  at  a  valuation 
of  $600,000. 

Onlv  a  short  time  ago  Mr.  James  Tuplin  of  Black  Bank, 
P.  E.  I.," sold  his  Silver  Fox  ranch  for  .S2:)0,000  for  removal  to 
New  Brunswick. 

Frank  F.  Tuplin  one  of  the  men  who  has  made  a  fortune 
in  a  few  vears  disposed  of  part  of  his  stock  for  3;i:iO,000;  a  day 
or  two  later  he  sold  the  rest  for  S;UK),(HM). 

Foxes  are  increasing  in  value  every  day.  A  breeder  may 
set  the  price  on  a  live  fox  today  and  find  to-morrow  he  could 
procure  double  the  price.  So  much  greater  is  the  demand  than 
the  supply  that  they  are  almost  unobtainable.  Indeed  many 
are  placing  money  in  ;ulvance  on  the  prospect  of  the  next 
season's  stock  to  be  sure  they  will  be  in  the  race. 

Most  of  these  foxes  are  sold  sight  and  unseen  at  the  owner's 
price.  The  business  is  carried  on  by  letters  and  telegrams,  as 
for  example  the  following  addressed  to  the  writer:— 

"In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Montreal  Star  I  noticed  that  you 
were  referred  to  as  a  successful  raiser  of  foxes.  I  have  a  pen 
just  completed  and  would  like  to  get  slock  to  put  in  it.  I 
would  like  to  get  a  male  Black  Fox.  If  you  have  any  for  sale 
or  will  have  any  for  sale  this  summer  of  any  kind  please  let 
me  know,  also  stale  price. 

Any  information  on  feeding,  building  pens  and  caring  for 
them  will  be  thankfully  received.  Thanking  you  for  a  reply 
I  am  yours 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  telegram  received  at  the  same 

lime.     Will  take  your  best  fox  at     and ship.  .  .   Name 

bank  where  monev  is  to  be  wired.    Heply  immediately. " 

The  following  was  received  after  the  foxes  had  been 
shipped: 

"You  must  pardon  me  for  not  writing  sooner  and  letting 
you  know  how  I  came  al.)ng  with  the  foxes  from  your  ranch.  I 
must  say  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  them. 

"Now  I  would  like  to  get  a  pair  like  them  if  possible  or  at 
least  a  female.  Will  you  put  a  price  on  those  Black  ones  I  saw- 
up  there  or  anv  «>thers  you  have?" 

The  monev  should  always  be  placed  in  the  bank  before 
shipment,  reiidy  !o  be  placed  at  your  credit  on  presentation  of 
♦he  o-xpress  receip?     Foxes  are  never  shipped  unless  the  money 
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is  first  placed  down.  Some  personallv  inspect  them  before  buy- 
ing which  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  1o  both  parties  involved. 

Under  date  of  December  23rd,  1911,  a  Prince  Edward 
Island  farmer  writes: — "Regarding  the  extent  of  fox  farming 
on  the  Island,  I  will  try  to  give  you  as  correct  an  idea  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  about  100  oreeders  of  black  and  silver  foxes 
and  a  like  number  breeding  Cross  and  Red  foxes.  (1913  about 
5  times  as  many).  The  number  kept  by  each  breeder  varies 
greatly,  the  average  being  about  ten  foxes,  the  largest  25 
pairs." 

Last  winter  I  bought  one  pair  choice  blacks  selected  from 
eighty  young  foxes.  This  man  started  five  years  ago.  There 
are  several  others  almost  the  same,  but  the  average  is  far  be- 
low that  number.  The  firsi  man  to  start  in  the  busin„*ss  got  a 
Eair  of  pups  that  were  dug  out  of  a  den  just  18  years  ago,  and 
as  been  breeding  along  the  same  strain  ever  since.  In  grad- 
ing up  for  fine  furs  we  follow  IN-BREEDING  to  the  LIMIT. 
To  avoid  weakening  the  stock  we  select  a  MALE  from  OUT- 
SIDE, male  him  with  a  good  female,  get  one  litter  from  him 
and  then  cut  him  out  and  again  cross  up  the  young  and  so  on. 
Furs  from  a  certain  famous  ranch  never  came  below  S800  per 
skin  and  many  sell  for  as  much  as  $2000. 

The  value  of  the  live  animal  is  judged  by  iis  fur.  color- 
markings,  quality,  size,  ancestry,  prolificness,  age,  disposition, 
healthiness,  mutilations,  actions,  wild  or  ranched. 

E.  T.  Seion  says:  "It  is  the  most  desirable,  the  most 
precious  of  all  furs  worth  many  times  its  weight  in  gold,  the 
noblest  peltry  known  to  men.  There  are  many  degrees  of 
rank  among  these  patricians.  They  range  in  quality  even  as 
diamonds  range.  The  exquisite  robe  is  so  mellow  and  rich,  so 
wonderful  in  style,  with  its  glossy  black  and  delicate  frosting. 
It  is  the  proper  robe  of  kings,  the  perquisite  of  great  imperial 
thrones  to-day,  as  was  the  Tyrian  purple  in  the  days  of  Rome. " 

"The  black  fox  is  very  rare.  Its  pelt  is  marketed  at  Lon- 
don, where  the  available  supply  is  offered  at  auction  four  limes  a 
year.  While  the  numbers  sold  are  decreasing,  their  value  is 
steadily  increasing.  On  an  average  five  perfect  pells  of  ihis 
rare  fur  bearer  arc  bought  down  from  the  Northland  each 
year  and  in  rare  vears  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve,  though  the 
vcarly  catch  of  all  kinds  of  fox  skins  amounts  to  over  1(K),0(K) 
horn  Canada  alone." 

The  high  prices  paid  for  Silver  fox  skins  are  due  to  the 
rarity  of  the  animals,  their  utility,  beauty,  and  lustre.  They 
are  the  most  excellent  among  dressed  furs.  The  nobility  line 
their  coats;  the  ladies  adorn  themselves  in  mantles  and  in 
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toques  with  fox  brushes  mounted  in  silver  gilt;  while  out  of 
swathing  veils  and  the  shadow  of  silver  fox  with  necklares  of 
foxes'  teeth  around  their  throats,  piquant  faces  smile  rosily 
into  yours.  Even  the  miner  in  the  days  of  old  has  been  known 
to  use  it  in  picking  out  the  gold  dust — so  readily  seen  on  its 
dark  fur.  "  A  gorgeous  effect  is  produced  m  some  cases  by  put- 
ting gold  on  the  hair  tips  by  electrolytic  methods.^black  fox 
being  the  only  fur  that  retains  it. " 

Skins  are  so  valuable  that  manufactured  articles  can  only 
be  obtained  at  exclusive  prices  and  by  those  who  are  very 
wealthy.  Like  all  other  articles  of  value,  there  are  many  imita- 
tions, and  even  these  are  expensive.  It  requires  an  expeil  to 
put  in  the  silver  hairs.  At  first  these  were  put  in  by  hand,  now 
an  ingenious  machine  has  been  invented.  The  hairs  of  the  coon 
and  from  the  tail  of  the  skunk  are  utilized.  These  are  merely 
stuck  in  sometimes  three  and  four  together  and  are  easily 
pulled  out.  In  the  genuine  skin  they  are  fast.  To  one  that  is 
familiar  with  ihe  skin,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  recognize  the 
substitution.  In  the  real  article  the  hairs  are  not  all  while 
but  black  at  the  base,  one,  two,  or  more  silver  bars  then  a  tip 
of  black.  A  true  imitation  of  this  would  be  almost  an  im- 
possibility. 

Lei  us  take  the  slowest  of  all  animals  the  elephont  which 
according  to  Darwin  lives  KX)  years  and  produces  six  young 
ones.  In  750  years  the  accumulated  progeny  will  amount  to 
19,000,000.  In  the  human  race  the  population  doubles  itself 
in  about  25  years.  Among  those  animals  that  multiply  more 
quickly  is  the  sparrow  which  has  annually  five  or  six  broods, 
ihe  multiple  progression  of  oae  pair  is  275,  71(5,  98;',  (5%. 
These  comparisons  might  be  carried  on  indefinitely.  The 
vixen  has  from  one  to  eight  whelps  annually.  Now  if  we  take 
four  as  an  average  litter  in  ten  years  of  SUCCESSFUL  breed- 
ing there  would  be  300,000  foxes.  Allowing  a  very  small 
average  value  of  $100  for  each  we  would  be  worth  S;50,000,(MH). 
With  more  pairs  to  begin  with  in  how  much  less  time  would  we 
reach  this  sum. 

Of  all  the  "Get  Rich  Quick  Schemes,  '  does  the  raising  of 
ginseng,  golden  seal,  poultry,  squabs,  skunk,  mink,  otltr, 
beaver,  marten,  Persian  Lambs  and  cais,  Angora  rabbits,  etc., 
yield  so  great  a  profit  with  so  little  expense  and  labor?  Only 
such  speculations  as  those  of  the  gold  and  diamond  field  can  be 
compared  to  it.  At  the  present  time  the  results  are  not  so 
great,  it  is  merely  chance  work  with  some  farmers.  Otlwr 
farmers  are  following  more  or  less  closely  the  rules  we  have  laid 
down  which  may  be  viewed  as  follows: — 
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1.  Strict  privacy  November  1st,  until  pups  are  2  months 
old. 

2.  Light  feeding  November  1st,  until  the  week  before 
whelping. 

3.  Seclusion  from  outside  sights  and  disturbances  (es- 
pecially during  mating  and  whelping  period). 

4.  In-and-in-breeding  with  selection  continued. 

5.  Model  pens  and  dens  with  perfect  sanitary  conditions. 

6.  Dens  not  touched  from  November  1st,  until  the  pups 
are  2  months  old. 

7.  One  attendant  during  the  same  time. 

8.  Careful  separation  of  sexes  2  weeks  after  mating  if 
necessary. 

These  farmers  are  past  the  experimental  stage  and  their 
work  is  developing  into  a  paying  industry.  We  hope  Canada 
will  recognize  more  and  more  the  importance  of  this  great  in- 
dustry that  is  being  carried  on  within  her  borders  and  each 
province  that  takes  it  up  will  make  new  and  necessary  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  same. 

There  are  the  wolves  and  the  waves  of  life  to  check  the 
onward  march.  Some  attribute  their  failure  to  feeding,  some 
to  the  apprehensive  nervousness  of  the  creatures,  some  to 
insufficient  privacy,  some  to  careless  keepers  and  others  to  the 
infertility  of  the  foxes  in  domestication. 

"He  who  breeds  black  foxes  from  nature  is  assured  of 
riches  past  counting  and  commands  the  worshipful  homage  of 
the  Russian  nobility  and  aristocracy,  who  seem  willing  to 
sacrifice  untold  wealth  for  the  pleasure  of  wearing  overcoats 
made  from  the  pelts  of  American  Black  F"oxes. " 

During  the  years  1911  to  1913  many  companies  and  syn- 
dicates have  been  formed,  especially  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, with  a  capitalization  of  from  $f)0,0(K)  to  over  $1,000,000. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  to  raise  the  price  of  good  dark 
silvers  to  $10,000  each;  even  $30,000  a  pair  has  been  paid. 
One  has  or.ly  to  pick  up  the  newspapers  of  the  day  to  read 
articles  quoting  the  immense  values  being  paid  for  these  ani- 
mals. 

At  the  present  t'me  foxes  are  sold : 

1.  Without  any  guarantee,  purchaser  taking  all  the  risks. 

2.  The  seller  to  guarantee  if  one  of  the  animals  dies  he 
will  loan  him  another  on  the  condition  that  the  purchaser  will 
take  all  the  risk  until  a  litter  is  produced. 

3.  If  this  pair  fail  to  produce  in  two  years  they  will  be  ex- 
changed for  another  pair,  so  that  with  this  guarantee  a  man 
cannot  fail  to  be  started  in  the  business. 


More  pe(  le  are  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  foxes  in  dom- 
estication than  the  public  generally  are  avare  of.  One  has 
likened  parts  of  the  Island  to  a  large  railroad  construction 
camp,  so  largely  are  they  engaging  in  crectinij  new  ranches. 
To-day  there  are  farms  as  well  in  Alaska,  Yukon,  Labrador, 
Newfoundland  and  dotted  here  and  there  all  over  the  Domm- 
ion.  In  the  United  States  it  is  claimed,  is  situated  the  largest 
ranch  in  the  world.  "It  is  comprised  of  12  acres  and  contains 
60  pens.  Six  men  skilled  in  fox  lore  arc  always  on  duty  with  the 
manager  himself  constantly  in  touch  with  all  that  is  going  on. 

Not  all  fox  ranches  will  be  successful;  many  are  doomed 
to  be  merely  exhibits  of  zoological  interest  to  the  communities 
in  which  thev  are  located;  others  will  expand  to  a  more  or 
less  extent  while  others  will  become  large,  world  wide,  famous, 
stocked  and  owned  by  wealthy  companies. 

"Recent  advices  report  sales  as  high  as  S!")0()  for  a  sugie 
fox  skin.  The  enormous  value  of  silver  foxes  is  due  of  course 
to  the  demand  for  their  skins  for  fashionable  hulies.  .\l  the 
New  York  horse  show  a  set  was  worn  made  up  of  three  skins 
valued  at  S10,()00.  The  wife  of  an  .\ustrian  nobleman  re- 
cently paid  S7,r)00  for  a  particularly  valuable  spocimcii.  .\t 
the  present  time  the  market  will  stand  .S1,()()0,(M)0  worth  of 
skins.  The  increase  of  population,  wealth  and  modern  methods 
of  transportation,  automobiles,  etc.,  however,  insure  a  large 
future  demand  for  fine  furs.  "Prominent  wliolesale  dc:il«.s 
are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  production  of  silver  foxc^  were 
doubled,  prices  would  still  remain  high." 

"  If  a  man  only  knew  all  llicri'  was  lo  kimw 
Of  a  fox  ami  his  cnnnin^!  ways; 
If  he  know  all  llit>  turns  of  Ins  ciinnini'  hrain 
Or  could  l)fal  all  the  tricks  hf  plays. 

UK  Nvon.D  m:  assimkd  oi-  iuciiks  i  n  roi.D." 
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